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The ANGEL 
to San Diego 








, train of superior service. 





The only Line to both 
Exvosition Cities 











Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 
OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 

















perfect as that of The Angel. 
Leaves Los Angeles 4:15 p.m. 
—Arvives San I°rancisco 9 :55 a.m. 
Write for beautiful exposition y 


—A fast, elegant and luxurious 


Leaves Los Angeles 9:10 a.m. 
i—Arrives San Diego 1:10 p.m. 
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Iolders 
907 Kerekhoff Pldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The motorman’s du- 
ties require his en- 
tire attention. Do 
not talk to the mo- 
torman while he is 
operating his car. 


‘Safety First” 
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LosAngelesRailway 





FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 


GAMUT CLUB BUILDING: 


Feispecially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, ete., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 
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GRAPHIC 


LUNCH IN 
YOSEMITE 


Dinner in 
Los Angeles the 
Night Before 


Leave Los Angeles 7-30 eI. 
Arrive Merced 6:50 A.M. 
Leave Merced 8:00 A.M. 
Arrive El Portal 11:35 A.M, 
Arrive Sentinel Hotel 2:00 Pie 


NOW 
Is the Time to Go 


Weather conditions clear and pleas- 
ant 


Falls are in the height of their 
beauty and grandeur by reason of the 
large volume of water in the river— 


Big Trees 


Auto-stage service between Yosem- 
ite and the Mariposa and the Tuol- 
omne Groves of Big Trees. 





The Short Line 


Southern Pacific 


First in Safety 


Los Angeles Offices 
212 West Seventh Street 
I. N. Van Nuys Bldg. 
Phones 60641; Main 8322 
Station Fifth and Central 





A Married Man’s Estate 


may be shared, after his death, by his father, mother, 
brother, or sister, if— 


Ask for our “Will Booklet,” which contains interesting information on 
this subject. 


~— German American: Bank 


Savings—Commercial—Trust 


SEVENTH AND SPRING STREETS 


Efficient | 


Service LOS ANGELES 


























THE INSIDE INN 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Ase recommend to our 
¥ Y¥ readers the Inside Inn, 
the beautiful, permanent, up- 
to-date hotel occupying a 
magnificent site within the 
grounds of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, 
amidst the most wonderful 
setting of scenery and archi- 
tectural beauty the world has 
ever known, and has been 
selected as the official head- 
quarters of most of the large 
conventions meeting in San 
Francisco this year. Dining 
room table d’hote. Grijl a la 
earte. First-class service. 
Cuisine unexcelled. 





Under the supervision of the 
Exposition Management Manager 





Our motor buses meet all trains and steamers. We shall be glad to give you any general information 
regard to the Exposition or side trips upon request. 











THE ONLY HOTEL WITHIN THE GROUNDS OF THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


ALBERT BETTENS EF. M. CUMMINGS 
Asst. Manager 


J. H. VAN HORNE 
Asst. Manager 


A ppointments throughout 
the hotel are first class. 


Following ‘are our general 
Eaves 


European plan, without bath 
per day, $2. one person 


European plan, without bath 
per day, $3. two persons 


European plan, with bath 
per day, $3. to $5. one person 


European plan, with bath 
per day, $4. to $7. two persous 
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ALBERT BATTENS, Manager 
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Los ANGELES GRAPHIC 


VoL. XLVI--No. 10 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICE—The Graphic is published every 
Saturday at Los Angeles, Cal. The subscription price 15 
$2.50 a year: six months, $1.40; three months, 75 cents. 
payable in advance; single copies, 10 cents. Sample 
copies free on application. News dealers and agents 1n 
the interior supplied direct from The Graphic office. 
Subscribers wishing their address changed should give 
their old as well as their new location. Checks, drafts, 
postal orders, ete., should be made payable to The 
Graphic. Address 

Publication Office: 114 E. Fourth St. 

Telephone: Home A 4482. 

Entered as second-class matter May 238, 1914, at the 
postoffice at Los Angeles, California, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION 














Editor 


SAMUEL TRAVERS CLOVER 





Have your muauguzine forwarded while on your summer 
vacation, A post curd to The Graphic, 114 East Fourth, 
will bring it to you each week end, 














BEWARE FURTHER BOND ISSUES 


LL talk of further bond issues in city or county 

should be ruthlessly discouraged. Neither for high- 
ways to enhance the value of private holdings in the 
Antelope Valley nor yet in the city to add to the griev- 
ous taxation burdens under which the people are 
groaning should there be one additional dollar in bonds 
voted. The same selfish interest that helped to saddle 
the city with the forty-odd millions of bonds now wet- 
blanketing city realty is found urging the proposed 
$3,000,000 county bond issue for a highway through 
Antelope Valley. Beware of it! It is another case oi 
the people paying the freight while a newspaper pro- 
prietor gets the profits. It is neither wise nor prudent 


to add to the taxation burden now imposed in city > 


We hope the people will not be further 
beguiled to their undoing. Of course, the non-tax- 
payer will vote bonds till the cows come home. They 
do not affect him directly, although, indirectly, in the 
general depression of business, he suffers. lt is the 
large and small property owner who must feel the 
pinch. To all such we urge defeat of any bond issues 
put forth for any purpose whatsoever, in city or 
county. 


and county. 





ABATING A COSTLY HERITAGE 


HEN Clarence Dresser, a Chicago newspaper 

reporter on the Inter-Ocean, years ago tried to 
interview the elder William K. Vanderbilt, from the 
rear end of his private car, as he was .speeding out of 
the Michigan Central yards for New York, “in the in- 
terests of the public” and was met by the abrupt re- 
tort “the public be damned,” the lad—for Dresser 
was only a youngster then and lived but half a decade 
after—little realized what a heritage of resentment 
this remark diverted to corporations for the next 
quarter of a century. Vanderbilt was testy; he had 
not dined weli, perhaps; the reporter’s persistence an- 
noyed him; the suggestion that the public was in- 
terested in the question propounded by his interviewer 
made no appeal to his irritated senses and he exuded 
the indiscreet remark that has been hke Banquo's 
ghost to the vested interests ever since. For the last 
twenty years the larger corporations have taken pains 
to inform the public that they have no sort of sympathy 
with the Vanderbilt effervescence, than which nothing 
costlier to banded capital was ever compressed into 
four words. A complete transformation in the attitude 
of Big Business toward the public has been effected in 
feat tine, we, it iSwonly within the last yéeanser so that 
a better feeling has been apparent on the part of the 
people. Meanwhile, the restrictions 1mposed by local, 
state and national government on what the public has 
too long regarded as its natural foes have been a 
grievous burden to the corporations whose inability 
to meet the demands of natural expansion, owing to 
want of capital, has resulted in convincing the people 
that they were going too far in venting their animosity. 
One of the most astute railroad presidents in the 
country is Mr. E. P. Ripley of the Santa Fe, who, five 
years ago, saw the wisdom of getting in close touch 
with the people along his line of road. At that time 
le called a- conferencé’ of the operating anu trafic 
officials and urged them to cooperate in an effort to 
change the feeling of hostility to one of friendliness. 
His idea was that the people did not understand the 
railroad situation and the railroad officials, in turn, 
were >t familiar enough with the troubles confronting 
the sublic. He wanted a “get-acquainted” campaign 
started that would tend to inspire confidence and so 
improve the relationship between the company and 
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each community visited. This excellent pian was put 
into effect and “harmony work,” as it is known in Santa 
Ife territory, has ever since steadily progressed. By 
divisions the towns are visited where meetings are 
held to discuss the railroad situation, colonizing, new 
industries, agricultural difficulties, construction prob- 
lems and the like. The practical result of this mission- 
ary work has been a reduction in law suits against the 
Santa Fe, fewer cases before the railroad commissions, 
a friendlier tone in the legislatures and a better feeling 
gencrally between people and corporation. it isttinne 
well spent on the part of the railroad officials. 


CARPING AT CALIFORNIA 


E of this most glorious climate of California can 

afford to be charitably-inclined toward those un- 
fortunates of mankind compelled by a sad fate to live 
a harried existence elsewhere than in this blest region 
of the saints, i.e., the elect. How a taste of the abnor- 
mal comforts of living affects certain irascible minds 
is noted from time to time by the jibes and flings at 
what they are unable to carry back with them aiter 
a brief sojourn here. It is as if they were striving to 
make their unhappy lot less onerous by depreciating 
the joys they have been obliged to forego. Perhaps, 
by a continuance of this process they may be able to 
delude themselves into the belief that California is 
xinchbeck, and that the Golden State is only iron 
pyrites. I1t is a common form of solace. There is 
Mr. J. E. Kemp of Kewanee, Illinois, for example, 
who after a three days’ stay in Southern California 
and one week in the state returned home to his people 
and perpetrated a poem in his local paper which 1l- 
lustrates to a nicety the theory here expounded. He 
diagnoses California thus: 

A land of sunshine and desert, 
A land of fog and rain, 
I can find all kinds of weather 
lf I go there again. 

As Mr. Kemp is a civil engineer by profession and 
Sunday school superintendent of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Kewanee by choice, this classification may 
be regarded as expert testimony, scientific and vera- 
cious. There are six additional stanzas in which this 
transient tourist voices his emotions, or emulsions. He 
closes in this frank and loyal-to-his-home-town fashion: 

I cannot say thatel likes 
The natives say its fine, 

For me its back to the cornbelt, 
And Illinois for mine. 

When he is shoveling in the hard coal next winter, 
what time he is not shoveling off the snow from the 
“earden” walk, perkaps, Mr. Kemp may mentally add 
another stanza. 


POLITICS AND THE EASTLAND DISASTER 


HICAGO is still in a benumbed condition, men- 

tally, over the foundering of the Eastland at her 
dock with the loss of one thousand lives. Where to 
place the blame and how to avoid repetition of a simi- 
lar disaster has become a burning question. Lack of 
the stability of the death ship is freely charged. Ac- 
cording to the testimony adduced at the coroner’s in- 
quest the boat had listed badly on previous occasions, 
when in dock, but not being so heavily laden had been 
saved from toppling over by her fenders. Apparently, 
her “crankiness,’ due to topheavy conditions, was of 
common repute, yet she was passed by the inspectors 
and allowed to take on three thousand passengers in 
spite of her suspicious character. That she was built 
for speed at the expense of her stability already is made 
clear. Secretary Redfield is on the ground assisting 
in the investigation. He is having a parlous time be- 
tween the Republican mayor and state’s attorney who 
hint that his mission is to absolve the inspectors and 
other federal officials involved. If it is true, as the 
secretary of the department of commerce states, that 
no law exists under which his department can pass 
upon the design and specifications for a ship, it is 
obvious that the law needs remedying. If inspectors 
are to take no cognizance of a boat’s proneness to list 
and pay no attention to her reputation for crankiness, 
all other conditions having been fulfilled, of what 
practical use is such inspection? Here is a steamer 
that actually turned turtle while moored to the dock. 
She was well provided with life preservers, had suff- 
cient deck-space to accommodate the passengers taken 
aboard, was equipped with her quota of small boats, 
her machinery was in good order—but, she was built 
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wicng, she was topheavy, she listed. Is that a warn- 
ing to be ignored both by the inspectors and the 
owners? The latter, apparently, were willing to take 
cuances along with the deluded passengers. But the 
guardians of the public safety? What of them? The 
investigation should be thorough and the lesson em- 
phatic. There must be no repetition of such a disaster. 
lf the law is to blame let it be shown and the remedy 
applied. The price paid is too excessive to warrant 
any slipshod work. The Democratic administration 1s 
not on trial; politics may be obtruded, since Mayor 
Thompson is a tentative candidate for the Republican 
nomination for the presidency, but safety first should 
be the dominant motive in placing the blame for the 
collapse of the Eastland. 


ENCOURAGING THE HOMICIDAL BENT 


GAIN has official interference with the course of 

justice been manifested at Sacramento where the 
governor for the third or fourth time has “reprieved” 
the negro murderer Burr Harris, who three years ago 
brutally killed an inoffensive woman in Los Angeles 
for plunder. Heretofore, the excuse has been that 
more time was needed to “investigate” his case. The 
judge and jury had previously attended to that req- 
uisite. There is no pretense now that the executive 
is delaying justice because he has doubts of Harris’ 
guilt. It is a bad example to set-—this sneer at the 
state constitution which enjoins capital punishment. 
Moreover, it is a menace to law and order since it 
encourages the homicidal instinct. The notorious 
“ounmen” of New York City would still be in flourish- 
ing “business’—the word is used advisedly—if Gov- 
ernor Johnson had been in Governor Whitman’s shoes. 


HIGH TAXES AND AN ABJECT CONFESSION 


| a years ago one lone editor in this city re- 
peatedly sounded a warning to the people of what 
to expect in the way of high taxation and a conse- 
quent depressed realty market if the attempt to saddle 
an enormous debt on the community was persisted in. 
When the barkers for the aqueduct bonds declared that 
every person owning a lot or home could mark its 
valuation up fifty per cent the day after @ae@@boace 
were voted we contended that, on the contrary, instead 
of an advance in prices, there would be a cessation in 
demand, a positive stagnation of purchases. Since that 
fatal day when the city voted $23,000,000 of bonds on 
top of the $1,500,000 already authorized, another $20,- 
O0C0,0CO in bonds have been piled on the original burden 
so that Los Angeles now quivers and groans under an 
excess of fixed charges for interest and sinking fund 
purposes. In addition the special assessment outrage 
has been allowed to run riot in the city and annexed 
suburbs to the great embarrassment and in many in- 
stances ruination of small property holders. Never, in 
the history of Los Angeles, have the taxes been so 
excessive, the special assessments so onerous, the 
wasteful extravagance of the responsible city officials 
so deplorable. Eight years ago the Los Angeles Times 
was the chief sinner in urging, for selfish reasons, the 
imposing of the bond issue and to the warning of high 
taxes and a slump in realty values it vociferously main- 
tained to the contrary. All things come to him who 
waits. Jn Thursday morning’s Times, under the head- 
ing “Help, Help! Let Up on Taxes!” after utterimema 
plea for economy of government, and a slashing record 
of elimination of everything but actual necessities; this 
frank avowal is made: 


Owners, hard hit or alarmed by conditions, are offer- 
ing their property at sacifices—to escape taxation and 
assessments. Men who can afford to buy and who, 
under other circumstances, would snap up such offer- 
ings, are holding off—on account of taxes and assess- 
ments. Lot owners, many of them amply able to build 
substantial improvements, are hanging on to _ their 
money and doing nothing—because to build a creditable 
structure of any kind on a site in Los Angeles is to 
invite a penalty in the form of heavy taxes. There is 
the ever-present fear upon the part of potential in- 
vestors and developers that rising taxes will in a few 
years eat up any possible profits to be gained, and 
that ruinous special assessments will be clapped on 
when least expected. That is largely what is wrong 
with the real estate market and the building business 
in Los Angeles today. The whole brutal 
truth is that everyone is frightened over taxation and 
assessments. 


True enough! It is what we contended would come 
to pass when, with all the force of our conviction, we 
urged defeat of the aqueduct bonds eight years ago. 


For our attitude we were bitterly criticized and our 
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motives impugned. Daring to tell the truth cost us 
heavily financially. It is no satisfaction to us to assert 
“we told you so!” But many men who shamefully 
abused us then as a “traitor” to the city’s best interests 
have considerately admitted since that “perhaps” we 
were right. The Times, evidently, is in that category 


but, of course, will not make the amende honorable. 





FPCSTERITY’S COSTLY INHERITANCE 


eee one year of the great war more than ever 

it becomes apparent that tne result is centered in 
a question of endurance, linancially and otherwise. 
Thus tar, superficially, at least, the advantage is with 
the Germans, but that may be attributed largely to 
tieir preparedness, whereas the aliies were in nowise 
ready tor war. Still, in spite of the German thorough- 
ness, the German pink-ot-condition fighting qualities, 
their fiying wedge toward Paris was stopped and, later 
their dash to Calais was thwarted by the gallantry of 
the Itrench. Again at the battle of Ypres the British 
forces held the Germans in check. Ever since, their 
offensive aititude has had to give way to the detensive, 
at any rate, on Ifrench soil. ln Kussian Poland their 
progress has been more pronounced as far as the 
gates of Warsaw. Whether or not the fate of Na- 
poleon’s army is to be that of the German forces at a 
later date remains to be seen. ‘Lnus far her generals 
have won their way by reason ot tie wonderful fight- 
ing machine they have been able to hurl against ikus- 
Peienumbers, handicapped by scarcity of munitions. 
sShouid the attack on the Dardanelles prove successtul 
the eitect of the German advance in the east will be 
nullihed. To date the allies have paid a big price in 
tue way of ships and men for wnat has been accom- 
plished in tne attempt to reach Constantinople and 
establish an open winter port tor the Kussians. With 
the allies and the Germans in a seesaw struggle in the 
west, the slightest advantage to either side only made 
possible at a frightful cost, it is obvious that the de- 
cisive blows will have to be struck in the east. Either 
the Dardanelles will be forced or the Russian army de- 
molished. Whicn? The odds tavor the allies, with 
Italy pounding away at her traditional enemy, the 
reeks Giving evidence of a desire to get after Lurkey, 
and IXoumania sowing her teeth at Germany. On the 
high seas the Isritish are in supreme control in spite 
of the waspish German submarines. The German navy 
is etlectually bottled up, her marine commerce 1s swept 
Gite! existence, and neutral ports aie so policed that 
outside supplies of any kind have the greatest dirhculty 
in reaching German markets. Meanwhile, the cost in 
Bard money is appalling. How long can Germany 
stand.the pressure? Has she the financial resources 
fo @o threugh another year, two years, three years of 
the prodigious expenditures imperative in the last 
twelvemonth? Great Britain, it is believed, can meet 
all demands of that nature in the time mentioned, and 
France is probably able to finance her needs. But how 
exhausting! And what a frightful burden is laid on 
posterity which must, perforce, pay the bills! To 
date, tue aggregate loss of male citizens in killed, 
wounded and missing is placed at 8,000,000. The war- 
ring countries are said to have spent $11,C00,000,C00 in 
taking this toll of life and the destruction of un- 
counted billions of property is to be included. And 
all for what? Germany says in defense of her country; 
Austria to teach the Serbs their place. 


Impressions 
1|* the west, a cloud of fog is slowly entering the 


“Gate.” The sun sinking into it is spreading, al- 
ready, its gorgeous hues on the sky. On Telegraph and 
Nob hills the bright light of day still shines, although it 
has begun to uash in the windows of houses. Tiny pin- 
points gleam in the valleys below. Away to the south 
and east the dying light crimsons the sails of several 
yachts whose owners are enjoying the stiff breeze The 
Campanile on the university grounds at Berkeley, and 
the city hall tower at Oakland, stand out white against 
the green of the hills beyond. 

OK Ok 

Alcatraz Island with its military prison, a grim bulk, 

is slowly shutting out the view ot the “Jewel City,’ 
and now of San Francisco. The atmosphere is of a 
mystic hue, especially in the distance, where solid, 
substantial buildings blend into a strange beyond. Ah, 
there’s the “San Pablo!” She is loaded to the guards 
with suburbanites on their way home with anything 
fem a toothpick to a “Ford.” 

x ok x 

My dreams are interrupted by a sergeant who in- 

structs me to report to the quartermaster for baggage 
detail. We are on a government boat and are returning 
from the Presidio. Soon we are janded and the bustle 
begins, blanket rolls, suit cases, “Be careful, that’s the 
headquarters typewriter!” “Shake a leg!’ “Keep to the 
right!” and other orders, commands and exclamations. 
The baggage being loaded we report back to our com- 
pany commanders and. get aboard the train. 
his first ride on a locomotive, is older, sadder and may- 
be wiser. 

x ok Ox 

We sit in the car, in the hot ferryhouse, longing for 
the brisk wind we enjoyed, crossing the bay. The bell 
rings, a blast of bugles, and we are off! Out of the 
ferryhouse, through a tunnel, past the station at Point 





LOG ANGE TEs 


Richmond where our train stops for orders. We do 
not envy the trainload of well-dressed people that has 
just pulled in. They are bound for “the city,” for a 
supper at the Palace or maybe a quiet little nook with 
soft lights. We have seen all of this, are tired and are 
going home. Getting the right of track, we are off, 
swinging this way, swinging that way, around the 
curves, up a pretty canyon, through several tunnels 
(seasoning everything with smoke), 
* ok x 

Through a little gap in the hills we sec salt water 
for the last time until we reach Los Angeles. The 
uight has settled down and the lamps are being lit by 
the porter, for arent we Uncle Sam’s boys, and travel- 
ing in style? All that is leit to us, as we rush through 
the night, is a memory of Alcatraz, the Golden Gate, 
the Marin hills, with a blood-red stun peeping over 
them, and a bank of fog with the help of swift falling 
night, shrouding dear old San Francisco. 
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rE. HAN the Fox family—the human biped, not the 


A quadruped—few examples of commoners can be 
cited whose representatives have made greater impress 
on their times than the distinguished English states- 
men, dating from that remarkable member, Sir Stephen 
Fox, in early youth a singing boy. Horace Walpole 
declared he was a footman, but that delightful cynic 
preferred picturesqueness to accuracy so we must nat 
take him too seriously. Sir Stephen, at seventy-six, 
after having reared one large family, married a second 
time and had three more children, two of whom found- 
ed the noble families of Holland and Ilchester. Henry 
Fox, the first Lord Holland, was the younger son of 
the second brood of Foxes. It was he who acquired 
Holland House in Kensington, so charmingly described 
by Leigh Hunt in “The Old Court Suburb,” of which 
I descanted in these columns a number of weeks ago. 
Henry was a knowing Fox, but hardly so wise as his 
father, although he “carried the stock higher” to quote 
one of his biographers. J recall that this same Henry 
who in the course of his career held the lucrative posi- 
tion under government of paymaster of the forces, 
gave that fascinating actress George(ina) Anne Bel- 
Jamy opportunity to turn a pretty penny for her ‘“pro- 
tector, John Calcraft, an army -commiissioner. One 
of her progeny was named after Ilenry and they do 
say—but let that pass. It will be recalled that Henry 
eloped with Lady Caroline Lennox, whose father was 
a grandson of Charles Il by one of his numerous mis- 
tresses, and of this union Charles James Fox was a 
younger son. Like his distinguished father he cut a 
notable figure in the English house of conimons. 

It is with Charles that I am particularly interested 
this week since my reading of late has been of eigh- 
teenth century times, of William and Mary, and Queen 
Anne, granddaughters of that Kdward Hyde who be- 
came Earl of Clarendon and was so ill-treated by his 
sovereign Charles I]. The father of these two queens 
Gl Encland=wasesanesmia- and of that tunfortiate 
monarch Charles James Fox essayed to write a his- 
tory. No person was better qualified, by reason of lis 
profound knowledge of the I*nglish Constitution, his 
attachment to the principles of freedom and his phil- 
osophical reflections. But Charles could not bring 
himself to the daily grind that is the inseparable lot 
of all truly great historians and although he made 
elaborate preliminary preparations, examining numer- 
ous original documents, reading countless authorities 
and indulging in voluminous correspondence on the 
subject, the history, begun in 1797, had only progressed 
as far as an Introduction and three chapters when he 
died in 1806. His notes, copied by Mrs. Fox, were 
turned over to his nephew, Vassall, the third Lord 
Holland, who published them, together with an ap- 
pendix, containing correspondence between Louis XIV 
and M. de Barillon, French minister at the English 
court. A first edition of this work, printed in 1808, 
was my find at the old Book Shop this week and 
ineager as the contents are they give evidence of great 
care in composition and indicate the broad scope of 
the author’s intentions. Naturally, so fragmentary a 
volume proved a great disannoinitment to his many 
adinirers who had expected so much and received so 
little. It is only as a literary curiosity that the work 
has value; it is not for his literary prowess that Charles 
Fox lives in history, but for the reputation he achieved 
in parliament as a whig statesman and orator, a rival 
to William Pitt in the same way that Pitt’s father and 
the father of Charles Fox had been brilliant rivals in 
their day in parliament. 

Among Mr. I*ox’ papers was found a list of the 
works which were placed in the Scotch College at 
Paris, soon after the death of James JI, and which 
were there at the time of the French Revolution. They 
comprised four volumes folio and six volumes quarto 
of memoirs of the deposed king, in his own handwrit- 
ing, beginning from the time he was sixteen years of 
age; also, two thin quarto volumes containing MS. 
letters from Charles II’s ministers to James IT (then 
Duke of York) when he was at Brussels and in Scot- 
land; other letters from Charles to James, in two thin 
quarto volumes. This precious collection had a curious 
history, which any bibliophile will be interested in 
hearing about: At the beginning of the French Revo- 
lution the documents were boxed up and shipped to 
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England, in care of a French resident there, named 
Charpentier. His patriotism falling under suspicion, 
the lfrenchman buried the volumes in his garden; his 
wife, fearing a search of the premises, made him dig 
then up and, in a panic, alas, reduced the manuscripts 
to ashes. This disposition of the Scotch College papers 
was made known only after a thorough investigation by 
Mr. Fox and his agents. He learned, however, that a 
running narrative had been compiled from the original 
documents by Thomas Innes, one of the trustees of 
the college at Paris. This important MS. passed into 
the hands of Dr. Cameron, Roinan Catholic bishop of 
Edinburgh, in whose possession it remained at the time 
Fox died. It was from Bishop Cameron that Charles 
gained his authentic information concerning the fate of 
the James II] MSS. and the third Lord Holland, in his 
preface to the Fox life of James, through turther cor- 
respondence with the courtly and scholarly bishop of 
Edinburgh, gives added interesting. particulars of the 
deplorable loss of the manuscripts, the facts of which 
I have here briefly noted. 


Mr. Fox’s researches in Paris developed other rich 
material bearing upon King James’ career, notably the 
original letters of Barillon, which the French govern- 
ment permitted him to copy in full. They would have 
proved a mint to him in his undertaking as the synopsis 
of their contents reveals. Fox, in a letter written at 
the time he unearthed them, was enthusiastic over his 
find and to his nephew he declared the MSS. to be 
“worth their weight in gold.’ He had _ previously 
charged Lord Holland with a commission to procure 
the correspondence of Don Pedro Ronquillo, the Span- 
ish ambassador, resident in London in the same period 
with Barillon, but the nephew was unsuccessful. This 
was a grievous disappointment to the author, since the 
Spanish letters, he said, would. have given him advan- 
tages of the greatest consequences over all other his- 
torians. The Barillon papers, however, were sufficient 
in themselves to throw new light upon many transac- 
tions of the reign of James II, but they had been pre- 
viously skimmed by French writers before being lost 
to view for half a century. In Lord Holland’s judg- 
ment, the Introduction to the History is the most cor- 
rect and finished part of the publication he edited, save 
that account of the Earl of Argyle. To my notion, 
however, the most interesting portion is that dealing 
with the invasion of Monmouth, that ill-fated nephew 
of King James, the illegitimate son of Charles II by 
Lucy Walters. 

Monmouth at that period was known as the “Protes- 
tant Duke’ although his religion never bothered him 
much. But at a time when the kingdom was divided 
by religious differences and James II’s known Cath- 
olic leanings were threatening to lose him his throne, . 
the fact that Monmouth professed Protestanism was 
a great political card in his favor and induced thou- 
sands to flock to his standard when he landed at 
Lyme, in Dorsetshire, June 11, 1685, four months after 
his father, King Charles, died. But his troops were 
raw and undisciplined, his generals weak and in in- 
stances cowardly. Yielding to bad advice Monmouth 
proclaimed himself king, which appears to have injured 
rather than aided his cause. Meanwhile, the defeat 
of Argyle in the north added to his discomfiture. De- 
lay was followed by delay allowing the King’s army 
to advance until the two forces came together at Sedge- 
more when Lord Grey, commander of Monmouth’s 
force again showed the white feather, and utter defeat 
for the invader resulted. Monmouth fled the field, 
wandered in a half-starved condition for several days 
and was captured, with Grey, in a ditch and conveyed 
to London to the Tower. 

Impelled by curiosity James consented to admit the 
rebellious duke, his nephew, to audience, but with no 
idea of pardon. Monmouth was penitent, pleaded 
for mercy. promised future loyalty and signed a state- 
ment that his father, Charles, had never been married 
to his mother. This was before James curtly refused 
to extend leniency. When the duke perceived that his 
cause was hopeless he changed his demeanor and with 
a dignified bearing left Whitehall for the Tower. A 
bill of attainder having been passed by parliament, 
superseding the necessity of a trial, July 15 he was 
conveyed to the scaffold where two bishops harried him 
to acknowledge certain theological doctrines. These 
he brushed aside, remarking that he came there to die, 
not to make speeches. Says Fox: “The executioner 
now struck the blow, but so feebly or unskilfully, that 
Monmouth being but slightly wounded, lifted up his 
head and looked him in the face as if to upbraid him, 
but said nothing. The two following strokes were as 
ineffectual as the first, and the headsman, in a fit of 
horror, declared he could not finish his work. The 
sheriff threatened him; he was forced again to make 
a further trial, and in two more strokes separated the 
head from the body.” 


Burnet tells us that Monmouth was gentle, brave 
and sincere. Fox adds that he was generous, but too 
flexible, which, degenerating into a fault, often led him 
to follow the advice or yield to the entreaties of those 
whose characters by no means entitled them to such 
deference. Rapin’s account of the duke’s death seems 
to have been followed pretty closely by Fox; I find 
nothing new in the latter’s account of the execution, 
save greater detail. That James regarded Monmouth 
as a formidable rival is certain; the duke was a great 
favorite with the masses. Argyle having been similar- 
ly executed, James’ power was absolute, apparently. 
Yet in three years he was a fugitive from his kingdom 
and at the Battle of the Boyne in 1690 he was utterly 
defeated and his cause forever lost. But Fox does not 
go this far. His history ends with the downfall of 
Monmouth. It is little more than a promise and, as I 
have stated, merely a literary curiosity. On page xii 
of the appendix I found as a bookmark, a printed notice 
from the Blackheath Auxiliary Bible Society, to this 
effect: “The next meeting of the committe@twill be 
held at the ‘Green Man,’ Blackheath, on Saturia next, 
at 2 o’clock, precisely. (Signed) John Sheppard, 
Thomas James, Joseph Haycroft. Dated November 
8, 1836.” I trust there was a full attendance 
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HERE would be heat prostrations at the north 


pole, if the people of that region (it there were 
any) made heat as exclusive a subject of conversation 
as they do in New York. From the first of May, when 
Fifth Avenue moves to Newport, the remainder of the 
city begins to worry about the heat it expects. Let the 
sun but rise in a cloudless sky, and the populace pre- 
pares for the worst. If the day should be so mild that 
not even the most pessimistic could regard it as un- 
comfortable, no one thinks of being glad about tt. 
They just say, “Oh well, it was just warming up for to- 
morrow. We'll get a good one tomorrow,” and they 
gasp and guzzle iced drinks in anticipation of a torrid 
spell which they are persuaded is upon them, enjoying 
all its discomfort despite the procrastination. Their 
theory is that everyone who has’the means has left 
town to escape the heat; ergo, it is going to be hot. 
The premise is wrong. Fifth Avenue Goes not leave 
town to escape the heat, but because, having been in 
town, perhaps, six months, save for occasional little 
jaunts to Florida, California or (in hannier times) En- 
rope, it is time to go elsewhere, that the monotony ol 
existence may not pall. . 

Then the newspapers add their quota to the situa- 
tion, and as soon as the mercury rises to perspiration 
point, begin publishing facts, near-facts and fiction 
about the weather. If therc have been no “prostra- 
tions” they record the fact with boastful astonishment, 
if there have been, they go into the details with all the 
enthusiasm of a cub reporter covering a fire in a hen- 
house. These accounts are avidly perused by other 
weak-minded and weak-bodied persons, and the list of 
“srostrations” rolls up in the same cumulative manner 
as a snowball, like attracting like. It is a significant 
fact that there are few “heat prostrations’ in that part 
of the city where population is most congested—the 
lower East Side. Here one would expect to find the 
results most deadly, and the denizens of the tenements 
dropping off by scores. But these people are not ex- 
tensive readers of the newspapers, and so do not real- 
ize their dire peril. Children, too, one would naturally 
think, not knowing how to protect themselves from the 
awful conditions, would suffer fearfully, but they, too, 
pay little or no attention to the newspapers, litiGs play 
in the streets as usual, perspiring freely and happily. 

Tt is among the newsaper-reading and newspaper- 
believing middle class that the suffering is intense, and 
the deaths most numerous. The heat becomes their 
principal interest in life as the summer advances. They 
talk about it at breakfast, on the way down town, at 
their work, at dinner, and with sighs of relief as they 
sit on the steps in the evening, wondering how they 
managed to live through the ghastly day. The topic 
takes precedence over the Thaw case. Becker’s chances 
for life, and the war situation. They absorb heat 
thoughts with their beer and with their ice cream, and 
finally drag themselves off to bed and dream heat 
dreams. Without it they would be lost, for their in- 
terests are few. There is, probably, no class of people 
in the world which has so narrow a range of interests 
as the bourgeois New Yorkers, and when they find a 
subject of such unfailing interest as the heat, they clasp 
it to their bosoms with all the fervor of a child em- 
bracing her one rag doll. They would not be happy 
without it, and they gloat over their misery, morning, 
noon and night. 

My experience with the summer weather of New 
York, which already has produced a heaithy crop of 
deaths and “prostrations,” is that it is not particularly 
different from sttmmer weather everywhere else, in 
California or Canada. You can be as comfortable or 
as uncomfortable as you please. One morning, failing 
to read the newspaper warning that it was to be a dan- 
serous day. I went down town into the section where 
the tall buildings are supposed to absorb and then give 
out the most intense heat to be found in all Manhattan 
Island. I walked around the streets, made several calls, 
rode home in the subway, and while I enjoyed a per- 
fectly normal perspiration, arrived home without feel- 
ing that I had passed through the Valley of the 
Shadow. Later, I discovered that it had been a per- 
fectly terrible day. and that I should have been zoing 
about “with shudder and groan.” 

Of course, there is always with us the good old 
bromidiom: “It isn’t so mutch the heat as the humidity.” 
(Franklin P. Adams, who conducts “The Conning 
Tower” column in the Tribune, transposed this cleverly 
into a comment upon the German situation—“It isnt 
so mitch the heat as the humility.”) I delight in apply- 
ing to this phrase the Christian Science principle, that 
matter, in itself, has no intelligence, and its sole at- 
tributes are those bestowed upon it by mind. Having 
established humidity as a synonym for suffering, it is 
made the excuse for the discomfort which people per- 
suade themselves they are experiencing. No matter 
what one may think of Christian Science as a universal 
principle, there is no doubt in my mind that a little 
study of its fundamentals would put an end to all this 
“beat prostration,” which, if ignored, would soon cease 
to exist. Common sense would achieve, in this case, 
the same result, but it is not customary to apply com- 
mon sense to things which we have come to regard as 
institutions, and so it seems necessary to call in outside 
aid and call it medicine, psychology or religion, if we 
determine to uproot something which has taken pos- 
session of a large portion of our lives. 

Meanwhile, unalterable as the decrees of the Medes 
and the Persians, is the ipse dixit that New York is un- 
endurable in summer, when the basic fact is that New 
Vork is unendurable at all times. and New Yorkers go 
about it systematically to make it just a little more so 
from June to October. either by deserting the city alto- 
gether or going about in sackcloth and ashes because 
they are unable so to do. What are the facts? When 
the temperature rises. the mode of life of the v»st ma- 
joritygof the population, always conducive to d.scom- 





fort because of the way they herd, becomes only a de- 
gree more unlike the normal conditions of life of the 
race. I incurred the lasting enmity of an estimable 
woman who is on tour in vaudeville most of the year, 
but never so happy as when she has returned to the 
city and ensconced in a typical Gotham apartment, by 
remarking that there is not a street in New York 
but would be regarded as a slum in Los Angeles. 

It is literally true. To get a fair idea of the typical 
New York residential street is a simple matter. Take 
a dozen shoe boxes and place them end to end. Mark 
each box with as many rectangular squares, of identical 
size, shape, and distance apart, as can be crowded upon 
it. Opposite this row place another, parallel with it, 
and half as far from it as the height of the boxes, and 
mark it similarly. Then mentally place in each box 
one family for each three front windows (this is to be 
a fashionable street, and not crowded) and you get an 
idea of one block of “homes” in New York. Multiply 
it by thousands upon thousands, and you have the city 
before you. The only variants are that in what New 
York calls the slums you allow two families for each 
window, and in the ultra-fashionable section you allow 
one family for each tier of three windows. As you go 
down town, or reach the main arteries, the lower floors 
are stores, until, of course, by the time you reach the 
business section itself, the stores have crowded out the 
residences altogether. There is no other variant worth 
mentioning. Also, of course, some of these shoe-box 
houses face parks, rivers, or other more or less open 
spaces, but the architecture, externally, remains the 
same. 


There is one detached house in New York—one 
house which is not attached at each side and on top, 
to another hottse—and its value as a curiosity has been 
recognized as so great that it has been made a public 
museum. This is the historic Jumel mansion, where 
General Washington had his headquarters during part 
of the Revolutionary War, and so, having been built at 
a time when no one else wanted to live so far out of 
town (it is about eleven miles from the original city on 
the south end of the island) it stands alone. How it 
resisted the encroachments of the city until the D. A. 
R. decided to use it to commemorate a time when peo- 
ple did not live in droves, will always be a mystery. 
Carnegie, Frick, certain Vanderbilts and others have 
houses which are not glued to others, but they accom- 
plished this by occupying an entire block each, a plan 
obviously out of reach of the majority of people. For 
the rest, Fifth Avenue and Riverside Drive are differ- 
ent in degree only, and not in kind, from the Bowery 
and the Bronx. There are not so many persons to the 
house, nor so many children playing in the streets, but 
apart from that they are just the same shoeboxes, 
blued together in one conglomerate eyesore. On the 
East Side women hang out of the windows all day, 
and shout gossip back and forth at one another, while 
they air their bedding on the fire escapes, and haggle 
with hucksters two to five stories below them. There 
is practically nothing of this sort on Riverside Drive or 
Fifth Avenue, as the conventionalities have established 
there different and more delicate means of intercom- 
munication. 

To this the New York advocate will protest that 
land values are so great that this is the only means ot 
housing the enormous population at rentals within their 
reach. But how did those great land values come to 
exist in the first place? Simply by reason of the fact 
that people consented to live in this barbarous fashion, 
and made it possible for the owner of a small piece of 
land to erect a structure in which to house a dozen 
families, when one could have used the entire space to 
advantage. If, in the evolution of the city, any consid- 
erable proportion of the population had refused to live 
in such dwellings, a means would have been devised ot 
providing human habitations for them such as they de- 
manded, and at prices they could pay. This would have 
put a stop to the great rise in values, and would have 
resulted in the large open stretches of country on Lony 
Island, Staten Island and in New Jersey being covered 
with comfortable little homes with trees and garden 
plots. 

Where people live in such conditions as these, it 1s 
not to be wondered at that they find the slightest in- 
crease in temperature intolerable. It is not so much 
the heat as the irritation. Men and women crowded 
together like this are susceptible to the slightest change 
in temperature or any other external condition. All 
their resistance, all their forbearance, is absorbed daily 
by the mere matter of enduring the life they lead. Add 
the least additional weight to their burden and they be- 
come almost frantic. They have no philosophy to en- 
able them to “take up the slack” and so rail at the 
weather, as that seems to be the safest outiet for their 
feelings. Others use more violent means, such as wife- 
beating, drunkenness, voting for Roosevelt and vilify- 
ing Rockefeller, all of which phenomena. I believe, are 
due primarily to the improper housing of the middle 
and lower classes. The wealthier classes; being more 
advantageously situated in this respect, are not found 
indulging in these vices to anything like the same ex- 
| oy Digi 

Truth of the matter is, this is one of the most com- 
fortable Julys I ever have known. Whenever the mer- 
cury rises to an unusually high point it brings on a 
thunder storm, with a cooling shower. But most of 
the days have been beautifully balmy, with cool, fresh 
breezes and wonderful nights. Then, too, Central Park, 
with its miles of shaded walks and benches, is within 
walking distance of the greater part of central Man- 
hattan Island, while five cents will take you in a few 
minutes to Bronx Park, with its huge stretch of acre- 
age, parts of which are almost an untrodden wilderness, 
and ten cents will pay your fare, including a ride down 
the harbor, to Staten Island, where there are great 
tracts of open wods, or the same small sum will trans- 








port you to Coney Island, with its infinite possibilities 
of recreation. But, instead of this, the women hang 
out of the windows and gossip and the children play 
on the asphalt. If the heat were really a serious mat- 
ter, there are many ways of escaping it, but New York 
prefers to enjoy its misery, and augment it by con- 
versational means. New York City, August 1, 1915. 


ON TRIAL AND FOUND WANTING? 


EEMS to me the biggest piece of news recently 


published was a dispatch from China to the effect 
that thinking Orientals considered that, because of the 
war in Europe, Christianity had been tried and found 
wanting. There is a sort of obligation to take creden- 
tials with you when you go from a Christian nation to 
the conversion of the heathen. That heathen has a rea- 
sonable right to demand that he be shown. Asking a 
man to dismiss his god and accept yours involves rather 
more than soliciting his trade. You can assure him 
that the manufacturer who employs you can place in 
his hands better goods at lower prices than he can pos- 
sibly secure by continuing to purchase of your com- 
petitors. And he may or may not agree with you, 
though in either case you do not impugn any essential 
factor in his conclusion. But it is different when you 
ask him to abandon his religion. 

When you ask for his trade he has a right to inspect 
the samples. He has a right to know what results have 
been obtained by the use of these devices in the places 
where they have been critically tested; where they have 
been proved under all conditions. The goods are made 
with a definite purpose; to accomplish a certain task. 
If they have done that, if they have stood the test, you 
have fairly established your right to present your case. 
But if he shows you that they have failed in doing the 
very thing for which they were made, you have no 
answer. 

He has been using German threshing machines, and 
you assure him your own American machines will 
thresh his grain more cleanly, more economically and 
at less cost per cental. But if he happens to be pos- 
sessed of information which enables him to point out 
that in a succession of specified cases vour machine left 
half the grain in the straw, cut half the grains that it 
did thresh, and was much costlier of operation than 
those he has used with success and at least tolerable 
satisfaction in the past, you will retire in confusion. 
You do not expect him to do business with you unless 
you can offer him something better than he has been 
using. Your judgment will protect you from that ab- 
surdity. 

Why should not the like rule apply when you ask 
him to abandon his religion and accept yours? He 
knows both sides of the case as well as do you. Ile 
knows that if there were in all the world anything more 
savagely cruel and brutal than pagan Rome it was 
Christian Rome. He knows your gospel, and criticises 
it no more than he complains of your prospectus. But 
t isn’t the promise so much as its fulfillment that he 
uses as basis for his judgment in accepting or reject- 
ing. He gives approval to the gospel of Christ, and 
then he looks at the fruit of it. He reads: “Blessed 
are the merciful!’ And then he scans three million of 
Teuton Christians trying to kill three million of Chris- 
tian allies. He reads: “Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those that trespass against us.” And then 
he remembers the constant efforts at retaliation which 
make no account of women and children in any part of 
six Christian nations. He reads that sublimity of par- 
don, that broad and comprehensive view of humanity 
which Jesus knew so much better than did the men 
who tortured him: “Father, forgive them; they know 
not what they do.” And he turns to his catalogue and 
finds: “God punish Engtand!” right side by side with 
“God punish Germany!” and the solemn seal: “For 
Christ’s sake!” sanctifying both of them. And yon 
should not be surprised if he wonders at your presump- 
tion. 

This is not an argument against the verity of our 
scriptures, nor a charge against the righteousness of 
the Christian cause. But when each opposing army 
prays the same God to help it slaughter the other, one 
may question if either is fairly representing the Deity 
it invokes. The news dispatch further quoted the 
thinking Oriental with the statement that after the war 
in Europe Christianity would take its place with Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism and Mohammedism—no bet- 
ter, no worse. Just a set of precepts which the wise 
will follow, and the unwise will ignore. Just a system 
of philosophy stripped of its unessentials and preserved 
for an inherent merit pertainiw® to all but peculiar to 
none. fs 

There is no blinking the -fact that war in Christen- 
dom shames Christ. There is no denying the assertion 
that men could have composed their differences if the 
spirit of Christ had been at all considered. There is no 
harmonizing the Prince of Peace with the king of 
slaughter. Christianity IS on trial; and not till chiets 
of carnage repent in sackcloth, and “bring works meet 
for repentance” can Christians appear unashamed in 
the presence of any heathen. LEROY ARMSTRONG 


Shocking Case of Ingratitude 


No more free automobile rides for small boys, vows 
a friend of mine who is perhaps lacking in a sense of 
humor. He is in the habit of driving in daily from 
Pasadena to business in Los Angeles. Thursday morn- 
ing he picked up a ragged urchin at Rose Hil! who 
begged a ride. The center of the city reached, the 
small boy was dropped in front of my friend’s place 
of business. The lad started to walk away without a 
word. Thinking to teach a lesson in politeness, his 
benefactor called out, “What do you say, Sonny?’ 
Sonny’s reply I am grieved to say, was “Go to h—l.” 








GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


N IDSHIPMEN—six hundred and fifty of them— 


the future captains and admirals of the United 
States navy, hold the center of the stage this week. 
They arrived Sunday on the battleships Missouri, Ohio 
and Wisconsin, completing the first half of their ten 
thousand mile training cruise. The Annapolis lads 
made their first public appearance in the big parade 
Monday which was part of the Exposition program in 
Memon of Secretary of Labor W. B. Wilson, and all 
along the line of march were greeted with enthusiasms 
For weeks San Francisco society has been making 
elaborate preparations for the entertainment of the 
middies, and a special petition was forwarded to Sec- 
retary Daniels asking for unusual indulgences. But 
Admiral Fullam, in command of the training squadron, 
has already hinted that the cruise is no picnic. The 
midshipmen do all the work of the blue jackets, even 
to stoking, washing decks and dishes and paring po- 
tatoes. “They are hard workers, and are learning 
things of great value on the practical side of naval 
fre, says Admiral Fullam. “That is why I don’t want 
them ashore late in the evenings.” The regulations pre- 
scribe that fourth-year midshipmen must be aboard 
by 11 o’clock every night, and all second and third year 
lads by 7 o'clock. Special leave, however, will be 
eranted for the great naval bail which is to be given 
in the Civic Auditorium next Monday. 
a 
Fifteen thovsand persons listened to the first two 
“assaults on Satan” here by the Jrreverent Billy Sun- 
day. By the end of the week he will be counting his 
converts and his cash. It is futile, however, to dis- 
count either Mr. Sunday’s dynamic style of exhorta- 
tion or its immense influence for good. If he disgusts 
the few, he delights the many. He finds here a limitless 
field for his energies, for he says, “If there’s anything 
this side of hell that San Francisco hasn’t got, I don’t 
know what it is.” Although a number of local min- 
isters of the gospel sat on the platform with him, he 
declared, “If what I read about some of the San Fran- 
cisco clergymen be true, God should have waited until 
they were born to decide on His policy of redemption. 
These ultra-modern clergymen who button their col- 
lars in the back maintain that many of the scriptural 
Passages cannot be stistained in the light of modern 
scholarship. My own views are that hetween the latest 
scholarship and the Word of God the latest scholarship 
can go to hell.” But he admitted he didn’t read modern 
authors because, he said, “I haven’t the time to swim 
through fifty feet of sewage to get a scintilla of truth.” 
x Ok Ok 
Among this weeks conventions are those of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
@eeetne National Conference for Race Betterment. The 
astronomers are conspicuous at the former, with ses- 
sions on themes ranging from celestial spectroscopy 
to stella photometry. The eugenists are to enjoy 
mepers by Wavid Starr Jordan, Luther Burbank, Paul 
Popenoe, the editor of the American Journal of Hiered- 
ity, and Dr. Lydia Allen de Vilbiss, who is said to be 
teaching the mothers of Kansas how to raise children. 
The conference proposes to institute a registry of hu- 
man tsoroughbreds. Parents who can come up to the 
eugenic criterion may be enrolled and thus start an 
endorsed pecigree for their offspring. 
x x 


Los Angeles’ fame as a center of music culture was 
enhanced again last week by the fine and victorious 
singing of the Orpheus Club at the Eisteddfod. Under 
Joseph Dupuy’s skilful direction the southerners won 
handily the male choir competition. Of their work 
Redfern Mason, the most erudite of local critics and 
one of the judses at the singing festival, wrote: “The 
Orpheus Club of Los Angeles also had before their 
eyes an intensely dramatic ideal, but they manifested 
far more reserve; they have a love for fine shading; 
their effects are well conceived and wrought out with 
firmness and delicacy. I[t would be churlish in a San 
Franciscan not to admit that these singers have given 
ts a lesson in male choir singing which should be 
golden to us. We, too, have men singers; we have the 
iFerine Club and the N.“gwegian Choir and numerous 
mannerchor. But J havi’ never heard our local singers’ 
do as fine work as the ‘thern choir did in that im- 
pressive ‘Drontheim.’ irally, the prize went to 
Los Angeles.” . 

Frederick Stevenson’s “D 
of the three numbers selectec 
competition which was wo: 


*& 
e of the Fays” was one 


for the women’s choir 
by the Haydn Club of 


Chicago. Mr. Mason e usausiastically alluded to 
Stevenson’s composition a° exquisite.” 
x * 


Mrs. H. E. Huntingtons princely gift to the city of 
San Francisco, the block at California and Taylor 
streets, has been formally accepted by the park com- 
missioners. It is one of the most beautiful sites in the 
city. commanding a superb view of the bay, and will 
be known as Huntington Park. 

x ok x 


+ » |» it week of each month the 
‘ern California dispense open- 
day last week two thousand 
the - Southern California 
wl. crates of Satsuma plums 
“7 1way. 
* 


Lord Richard Nevilio«tho came from Ottawa to 
Bresent King George’s gold cup for the P. P. lL. E. 
yacht races, has caused several of the society editors 
Spasms. For instance, in the democratic columns of 
the Examiner we read: ‘‘Lord Nevill’s manner is all 
charm and simplicity, and the debutantes are as ex- 
travagant in their praises of him as are the dignified 
and husy Exposition officials. At the presentation 
ceremonies Lord Nevill created something of a furore— 
if one may use that term to describe the awe and 
admiration which were plainly expressed on the faces 
of the spectators.” Lord Richard has retired to the 
Bohemian Club’s grove during German-American week. 

San Francisco, Aug. 4. R. dle @e: 


For two days in 
seven counties of Sk 
handed hospitality. 
luncheons were ser* 
bungalow, and hundrer 
and canteloupes were 
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Our Front Page Illustration 

With the passing of the years Chester Place has 
grown more beautiful, as might be said of many other 
portions of Los Angeles, but it alone of the show places 
of the city of fifteen years ago has retained the exclu- 
sive character and charming air of detachment that 
have made it noted throughout America and indeed 
throughout the world as Los Angeles’ most attractive 
residence spot. The added years have brought but 
added beauty in the wonderful planting so carefully 
planned by its founders, who, several of them, continue 
to make it their homes. Extending from Twenty-third 
to Adams street and adjoining St. James Park, also one 
of the most delightful spots of this delightful city, 
Chester Place is the home of several of Los Angeles 
prominent citizens, among them Edward Laurence 
Doheny, Dr. Norman Bridge, Carl Leonardt, Dr. Albert 
Soiland. The home of Mr. and Mrs. Doheny is prob- 
ably the most noted residence in Los Angeles. Mag- 
nificent in its appointments but without that vulgar out- 
side display which mars many Southern California 
mansions, it is set in the midst of what is truly a fairy- 
land tropical park, a place of conservatories and palms, 
of cozy lounging spots, scattered about among the 
trees; of the deer park where numbers of four-footed 
pets range around in surroundings most ideally ap- 
proaching those of their native coverts. [ think my 
readers will agree with me that it is a happy thought 
that The Graphic of this week, the first of a series of 
illustrated covers, should convey a bit of the charming 
Chester Place and of St. James Park. 


Dr. McArthur Convalescent 


Friends of Dr. W. T. McArthur will rejoice to learn 
that the talented physician and delightful raconteur 1s 
convalescing satisfactorily at Rochester, Minn., after a 
severe spell of sickness following an extensive opera- 
tion to mitigate gallstone trouble. From his home in 
Western avenue Dr. McArthur was taken to the train 
in an ambulance six weeks ago and for a time was 
pretty low, both prior to and following his arrival 
at the Mayo institution. He is now gradually recover- 
ing and in a cheery note to me says he feels like the 
old liner the morning after the storm: 

“Crawling back to port again, half her cargo shifted, 
With just enough of fuel left to steam her to the pier; 
Plunging through an icy gale when the fog had lifted; 
Battered by the breakers but her lights a-hburning clear.” 

Dr. Peter McArthur accompanied his brother to 
Rochester, remaining with him until the dangerous 
period had passed. Mrs. McArthur and Duncan Donald, 
the baby, are there with the doctor. In about two 
weeks they plan to go to Montana for a short visit 
and will then head back to Los Angeles. The doctor 
encloses a clipping from the Rochester Post and Rec- 
ord. He thinks The Graphic readers ought to sce 
theirsels as ithers see them, to paraphrase his favorite 
poet, | agree. Here is the sad, sad message: 

“The California man gets up at the alarm of a Con- 
necticut clock, buttons his Chicago suspenders on De- 
troit overalls; washes his face with Cincinnati soap in 
a Pennsylvania pan; sits down to a Grand Rapids 
table; eats Kansas City meat and Minnesota flour 
cooked with Indiana lard on a St. Louis stove; puts 
a New York bridle on a Wyoming bronco fed with 
Iowa corn; plows a 5-acre farm covered hy an QOhio 
mortgage, with a Chattanooga plow; when bed time 
comes he reads a chapter from a Bible printed in 
Boston; says a prayer written in Jerusalem, crawls 
vuder a blanket made in New Jersey, only to be kept 
awake by sand fleas, the only home product on his 
place.” 


Awsked for the “Bally” Editor 


He stood outside the door and scanned the legend 
on the windows for five minutes before he came in. 
One of the boys noticed him as in spite of his dirty 
kahki clothes his face was smooth-shaven; probably, 
from the number of cuts, the job was done at the barber 
college. It had been rather a good face with dis- 
tinguished nose and forehead and outshot jaw. March- 
ing in the door without a cringe but with considerable 
unsteadiness he stopped before my desk. “Are you the 
bally editor?” he demanded in thick tone but cultured 
accent. “What!” I exclaimed, taken by surprise. He 
looked pained at my apparent lack of perception. “I 
was a blooming Tommy Atkins, you know. I'd like 





to see a copy of the blawsted paper, you know. It’s 
heen a long time since I’ve seen it, you know.” “This 
isn’t the London Graphic,’ I suggested. He looked 


astonished, a light of intelligence came into his eyes 
and he backed out, murmuring, “Beg your pardon. I’m 
very drunk, you know.” I would give a good deal to 
“know” whether he was only an exceedingly intoxicat- 
ed, broken-down burlesque actor or the real thing in 
the line of an English remittance man. 


Typical Preacher’s Son 


Dr. Geo. Thos. Dowling—the abbreviations of his 
Christian names are his own—formerly rector of Christ 
church in this city, after a long sojourn abroad with his 
estimable wife, is now living in Orange, New Jersey, 
and from that place he has written a chatty letter to 
his old friend and former parishioner, Will Woolwine, 
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telling of his travels and of his delight to be back in 
America under the aegis of Uncle Sam. Dr. Dowling 
always was a good story teller and in his letters the 
habit remains strong. Here are two of his latest which 
Will Woolwine has let me pass along: 

Charley, the nine-year-old son of a Presbyterian 
clergyman of Orange, told his father he did not want 
to go to church, whereupon his sire rebuked him: 
“What, my son, is it possible that you do not care to 
hear your own father preach the gospel?” “Well, dad, 
explained Charley, “I can stand your sermons, but those 
long prayers of yours get my goat.” At another time 
his father spoke to him sharply when Charley retorted: 
ie eresy et aietomme asain, I'll tell you, to go toga 
place beginning with ‘h’ and ending with ‘l.’ His 
father was properly shocked. “Charles, I’m ashamed of 
you! IJ never thought a boy of mine would be guilty 
of such profanity.” To which the irrepressible replied, 
“T don’t see anything profane in the word ‘hospital! ” 


Standing in Rockefeller’s Shoes 


In closing his letter Dr. Dowling tells of a recent 
visit he and his wife had with John D. Rockefeller and 
his sister-in-law, Miss Spellman, at Pocantico Fiills. 
Remarks the doctor: “f have been in many palaces in 
Europe and some in America, but taking into considera- 
tion the superb location of the Rockefeller place, with 
the whole sweep of the Hudson valley in view and the 
magnificence of the palace itself and its surrounding 
gardens, this is the most wonderful I have ever seen. 
It was a day always to be remembered with pleasure. 
We both enjoyed it thoroughly.” He adds: “The news- 
paper gossip that you read concerning Mr. Rockefeller’s 
being so closely guarded you need not believe. . They 
brought us down to New York in their auto with their 
usual chauffeur, Mr. Rockefeller sitting with us, chat- 
ting and laughing with no apparent thought of danger. 
So much of what we see in the newspapers reminds 
one of Napoleon’s definition of history, when he said, 
‘History is lies accepted.’ At Pocantico I stepped by 
mistake into one of their little ponds by the side of the 
walk and wet my foot and leg almost up to my knee. 
They insisted upon my putting on a pair of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s shoes. So I tried to do so, but they were too 
small and pinched. I compromised by wearing one of 
his shoes and one of mine. When J] came down to din- 
ner, limping on purpose, as though I had a_ badly 
sprained leg and making wry faces as if in much pain, 
I said to my host, ‘I have often wondered how it would 
seem to stand in your shoes; but now I have tried them, 
I prefer my own.’ We had a lot of fun over it, for not- 


withstanding all that the newspapers say, he is as 
merry as a boy.” 
Noted Actor and His Family Make Brief Visit 

Otis Skinner and his accomplished wife, Maud 


Durbin, together with their daughter Cornelia, a charm- 
ing miss of sixteen, were in the city Wednesday on 
their way to the Yosemite to enjoy a well-earned vaca- 
tion. They motored out to San Gabriel to see John 
McGroarty’s Mission Play, with which they were great- 
ly impressed, and visited Universal City where they 
hobnobbed with Jeanie Dean, Nat Goodwin and other 
theatrical friends, leaving on the evening train for 
Merced. Otis is looking well and his wife is, if pos- 
sible, more attractive than ever. It is hard to realize 
that Cornelia, now sixteen, was a baby in arms when [ 
previously saw her. 


Advanced on His Merits 


Appointment of I. S. McGinnis. formerly district pas- 
senger agent of the Southern Pacific, to the responsible 
position of general passenger agent of the road in the 
Southern California territory, is a well-deserved and 
popular promotion. Mr. McGinnis succeeds J. H. Hors- 
burgh, Jr.. who recently resigned his post to become 
trafic manager in San Francisco for the Overland Car 
Company on the coast. Fifteen years Felix McGinnis 
has given faithful service to the big railroad corpora- 
tion, rising steadily on his merits, and this latest pro- 
motion came to him as a total surprise when he was 
enjoying a brief vacation in San Francisco last week. 
His immediate chief, Frank Batturs, knows the value 
of his work, and doubtless, it was due to his recom- 
mendation that Mr. Charles S. Fee decided to install 
him in the office. Courteous, urbane, industrious and 
the handsomest bachelor official of the road this side 
of San Francisco, the appointment of Mr. McGinnis is 
certain to prove creditable alike to the judement of his 
superiors and the service of the railroad. C. J. Balfour, 
who has done good work as city passenger agent at 
Pasadena, has been named district passenger agent, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles, 


Bohemian Club’s Annual Outing 


From Louis Vetter I am in receipt of several views 
of the Bohemian Club Grove where the famous San 
\‘rancisco organization is this week holding its annual 
jinks. One of the scenes shows Louis in front of his 
own tent in the charming camping spot which is noted 
all over the world where men of culture meet. Others 
of the pictures of Bohemia show the swimming pool, 
the campfire and the huge out-door dining tables. The 
Bohemian Grove play this year is by Frank Pixley and 
is entitled “Apollo.” The music is by Edward F. 
Schneider, composer of “The Triumph of Bohemia,” 
one of the great successes of former years. Pixley is 
an old newspaper man—that is to say, a veteran in 
the ranks before he became a plutocrat by writing 
popular lihrettos for “The Prince of Pilsen.” “King 
Dodo,” “The Burgomaster,” ‘Woodland’ and other 
successes. Many of our Los Angeles clubmen have 
gone north for the iinks and the play. John B Miller 
and Avery McCarthy are the only local men who have 
genuine San Francisco memberships in the Bohemian 
Club. which they have preserved from the dass when 
they lived in that city. Other Los Angelans who, have 
non-resident memberships include Robert Marsh, W. 
W. Mines. Dr. H. Bert Ellis, Newton H. Foster, Allen 
G. Baleh, George ICochran, Henry S. Van Dyke, Wil- 
ham M. Van Dyke, Douglas White, Henry Carleton 
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Lee, Michael J. Connell, Dr. Ernest A. Bryant, R. I. 
Rogers, Col. W. M. Garland, William G. Kerckhoff, 
William H. Davis, Milbank Johnson, Earle, Anthony, 
Guy Barham, James Calhoun Drake, Gail Johnson, and 
Laurence Burck. 


Heavy Traffic on Wilshire Boulevard 


Residents in the Wilshire district are, | hear, up in 
arms again over the use of the handsome boulevard 
by heavy traffic, which is specifically prohibited by two 
city ordinances. They are making many complaints 
recarding lack of enforcement of the statute and | 
would suggest that truck drivers have a little care lest 
the private officers formerly maintained on that hand- 
some thoroughfare make a sudden reappearance any 
day. [ understand that the only delay about putting 
on the private policemen is caused by the opinion of a 
few of the residents that if this plan is followed it will 
further delay the stationing of city officers on Wil- 
shire boulevard. 


Much Ado Over Nothing 


Page advertisement follows page advertisement in 
the wordy “Mutt and Jeff” war of the Times and Ex- 
aminer. General Otis’ organ announces Bud Ilishers 
“Mutt and Jeff.’ The Examiner replies with “The 
Original Mutt and Jeff” and beats its rivals to the 
punch by announcing that the comic(?) strips will 
begin August 8, while those of the Times are not due 
wit veer 2) “Mutt and Jeti, Uch! 


Remarkable Dry Goods Advertising 


It is not often, even in this city of ad clubs, that 
any publicity man has the opportunity that came to 
W. A. Holt last week, when he wrote eight pages of 
meaty, attractive display advertising for Bullock's, tak- 
ing up a full section in the Times last Sunday. As a 
result of the many attractive sales which are now being 
held by large Broadway concerns that street has been 
alive with shoppers all the way from Robinson’s down 
to Bullock’s. More and more Broadway is coming to 
resemble State street of Chicago as a wonderful shop- 
ping mart for the dry goods trade. The fine, simple 
architecture of the colossal Broadway store, erected 
by Arthur Letts, is a close second to the Marshall 
Field Square at Washington and State to Randolph and 
Wabash avenue. 


Destroying Their Utilitarianism 


One of the two only possible uses of the sp-t-box 
palms on the main streets is being taken away with 
the appearance of the little chicken wire fences which 
in instances have been erected on top of the absurd 
obstructions. Bud Rose, son of the former mayor, 
says he found the cement boxes had a utilitarian pur- 
pose, they were handy for men, and occasionally 
women, as a foot rest while tying loose shoestrings. 
The fences prevent this. 


President Waters Plans Motor Trip 


President A. J. Waters of the Citizens National 1s, 
{ kear, soon to leave on a well-earned vacation. He 
and Mrs. Waters will accompany Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
W. Kinney on an automobile trip to the north. Their 
journey will not end at San Francisco, where they 
are to visit the exposition, but will be continued to 
Lake Tahoe and other beautiful spots of the northern 
Sierras. 


Wherein it Leads 


“Evening Express Leads” announces that journal on 
its front page. It certainly does, in chrome-yellowism. 
For instance, in the noon edition of Tuesday a large 
headline across six columns of the first page pro- 
claimed “Girl Cigaret Smokers Blamed for Forest Fire.” 
There followed a four-inch account of the unfortunate 
blaze in Lytle Creek canyon but nowhere in the story 
did the words “girl” or “cigaret” appea@tj.nor was 
there an article on the page or elsewhere in the paper 
to substantiate the glaring headline by which news- 
boys were increasing their sales on the corners. 


When Birds Become Brides 


Possibly, the advice is unnecessary, but I would sug- 
gest to Monroe Lathrop of the Tribune that one can 
always blame it on the proof-reader. When Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s famous story is called the “Bride's 
Christmas Carol” it might be well to have an_ alibi 
seady. lt wasters Birds Christmas *Carol’ which frst 
established the author’s reputation more than a quar- 
fer celbury azo. 


Correcting a Wrong Impression 


In commenting on the engagement of Alfred Hertz 
to succeed Director Hadley of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orehesttayeeea salary of S$IOQQU agyears tthe 
music critic of The Graphic fell into error in stating 
that it was a chance Los Angeles missed. For a ten 
thousand dollar director to give value received he 
should have material worthy of his mettle and while 
there are half a dozen really fine artists in the local 
symphony orchestra it were futile to ceclare that the 
majority is of similar caliber. It is only in New York, 
Boston, Chicago and like metropolises that it is possi- 
ble to acquire musicians of great technic, acquired 
abroad, that will respond readily to the drilling of a 
ten thousand dollar directing genius. In process of 
time we shall have this material here, but until then 
we must be content with what we have and govern 
ourselves accordingly. Director Tandler is doing ex- 
cellent work and it is so well appreciated by the guar- 
antors of the symphony fund that his salary for the 
coming season has been handsomely inereased until 
it is now four times in excess of the sum mentioned 
as probable by the music critic fast week. This is cer- 
tainly showing due appreciation and refutes the intima- 
tion that he is not paid commicnsurately with hts ser- 
vices. Mr. Stock, leader of the Chicago orchestra, who 
gives 150 concerts in a season, is not paid nearly so 
well, jbroportionately, as Mr. Tandler, nor yet is the 
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director of the Minneapolis orchestra who draws $6500. 
This in justice to the splendid support given by the 
music lovers of Los Angeles to the Symphony Or- 
chestra. 1 understand that next season a series of 
popular concerts is to be included in the musical pro- 
eram of the orchestra at popular prices. The experi- 
nent was tried on two occasions last winter and the 
patronage then given warrants a broadening of the 
plan. 





Harrowing Experience of a Hungry Man 


] had an embarrassing experience the other night— 
publication day. After sending the paper to press It 
was too late to get dinner at the club and as I had only 
forty minutes in which to eat and catch my _ Arcadia 
car—-l am an Arcadian—I went over to the Van Nuys 
grill, Having run out of currency, I had written « 
small check, which I tried to cash. But the acting head 
waiter was new to me, the clerk at the hotel desk eyed 
me suspiciously and refused me coldly and the cashier 
at the nearest drug store, owned by a personal frienga, 
which I have frequented for several years, was “so 
sorry,” but it was against the rules. I acquiesced as 
gracefully as I could—for | had been writing and read- 
ing proof steadily for twelve hours—returned to my 
office, wrote this harrowing tale and philosophically, ! 
hope, awaited my 9 o’clock car. -In a whole cityful, O, 
it was pitiful! Eats? J had none! 


Disgrace to Orange County 


One of the most glaring examples of rural “justice” 
which have recently come to my attention was the ar- 
rest of Mme. Schumann-Heink by officious speed off- 
cers of Orange county and haling her into the justice 
court at Santa Ana. What if the great diva, (or any 
other autoist) did drive a little over the speed limit on 
the open stretch of highway near Irvine, was that an 
excuse for officers of the law to hide in the bushes and 
jump out to halt her trip and fatten up the cotnty 
treasury? If autoists would make any sort of good time 
on the trip to and from San Diego it 1s necessary for 
them to speed a little on fine stretches of open road to 
make up for the great loss of time on the exasperating 
detours provided by Orange county around the high- 
way work now in progress. Arrived at the Justice 
court in Santa Ana the singer was required to put up 
$10 hail by the justice of the peace who bumptiously 
informed her that she was just the same as any other 
person who came into his court. So far as I can learn 
it is the custom in speed cases in this county to re- 
lease known responsible persons on their own recog- 
nizance, pending trial. and to pay a little attention to 
their convenience in setting the case. Mime. Schu- 
mann-Heink desired that her case be set for the Mon- 
day following arrest, announcing that she would be 
present with her attorney to fight the charge. but no, 
it was put on the justice docket for August 24, when, 
she protested, she could not possibly be present. That 
niade no difference to the magisrate of the law. The 
entire procedure I consider what Mme. Schumann- 
Tieink characterized it im the) Santa Anaeconurte 4 
shame and a disgrace.’ No wonder that automobile 
owners are hoping that Riverside County wil! rush 
work on the Inland Route to San Diego, in order that 
they may avoid Orange County entirely in their trips 
to the southern city. 


Dr. Dixon Recalls Evening with Sir James Murray 


Although the tenth and last volume of the great 
Oxford English dictionary is on its way to comple- 
tion, the great scholar and organizer who was its soul 
goes to the grave before the consummation of his 
mighty life work. The first of those portly tomes 
which mark the high water mark of modern scholarship 
in the department of lexicography. and are the marrow 
of a student’s library, came out iust twenty-seven years 
ago. It was the result of organized labors begun in 
1879 by the Philological Society of Great Britain, of 
which the leading spirit for many years was the late 
Dr. Furnival. Tt called to the helm the Border Scot. 
James A. H. Murray. who had made a name for him- 
self in the field of philology, especially in the field of 
Northern English, otherwise “braid Scots.” “One of 
the memorable evenings of my life.’ Dr. James Main 
Dixon tells me, “was passed in the hospitable home 
of Dr. Murray at Oxford. J] had come home on leave 
of absence from the University of Japan, where I had 
been in friendly communication with the philologist, 
who, indeed, has incorporated my ‘Dictionary of En-- 
lish Idioms’ in his work. making acknowledgment in 
the preface of Vol. II. He had asked several Oxford 
dons to meet me, who were anxious to get stories fresh 
from Japan. After sfipper we entered the frame struc- 
ture in the rear of the house, dubbed the Scriptorium, 
where were npigeon-holed all the thousands of illustra- 
tive matter sent from far and near to be sifted and 
used for the great dictionary. The work is a dictionary 
on ‘historical principles,’ that is. every word 1s traced 
from its first appearance im print up to the present 
time. in any and every ordinary and even slang usage. 
Speaking of idiomatic phrases, he remarked that he had 
run to ground the explanation of one after another of 
these which had appeared in American journals. and 
not one had stood the final test: all were fabrications, 
the production of the fertile braine of editors, hard up 
for ‘copy.’ Several years ago. Dr. Murray received the 
honor of knighthood from tre King of England, and 
he has since been known as Sir James Murray.” 


Drinking in Grand Opera 


George McManus, of the “Newlyweds” cartoon fame, 
is a wholesome-lookinge youngster. who seems to have 
drawn himself in the person of Mr. Newlywed. He 
was at the club this week with Max Ihmsen and con- 
fidentially admitted to me that although he has heen 
married several years no haby has yet invaded his 
housekold. I was under the imnression that the Newly- 
weds’ “infant terrible’ was a bit of real humanity, bt, 


with a sigh, George says “only make-believe.” His 
wife is fond of grand opera. George is not. But he 
goes.’ That is, he takes Mrs. McManus. !: New 
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York last winter he heard several productions by the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera Company and the last time 
Le was there he noticed Dick Outcault—another clever 





cartoonist—going out for fresh air at repeated in- 
tervals. In fact, they ran into each other several 
times. After the performance George asked, “Say, 


Dick, how did you enjoy the opera? “With an air 
of finality Outcault responded, “Wonderful produc- 
tion! Never heard anything better given, I think. How 
did you like it?” Without batting an eyelash McManus 
replied, “Like it! Like it! It was the best opera I ever 
diratins 


Max Ihmsen as a Mimic 


This reminds me that Max Ihmsen, general manager 
of the Los Angeles Examiner, in addition to being a 
first-class newspaper man is a wonderful mimic. His 
imitations of Conductor Hertz, the noted orchestra 
director, are a revelation. Max sent a group of club- 
men into spasms of laughter by his clever mimicry of 
the talented but erratic German musician one day this 
week and all who have heard Director Hertz in a 
monologue would appreciate the inimitable accent with 
which Max reproduces the throaty German twist. Not 
that he pokes fun at Hertz. Far from it. Max is a 
great admirer of the talented orchestra leader whose 
admissions—not for publication—in regard to certain 
recent productions offer much food for reflection. But 
Max will scold me if I write another line. 


When Will Dunn Broke His Driver 


Will Dunn, enthusiastic golfer, has a new driver. His 
old favorite golf stick passed violently away Wednes- 
day afternoon at the fourth tee on the Los Angeles 
Country Club course when Mr. Huntington’s manager 
stubbed his toe, literally if not morally. The driver 
was only cracked by the miscue which drove the bail 
little more than a third the way up the difficult hill, 
but its last hope of future usefulness perished a mo- 
ment later—-in what eyewitnesses describe to me as a 
most wonderful display of verbal pyrotechnics. Then 
the mocking laughter of Ygnacio Mott died away and 
about the tee there reigned a silence as of the grave, 
only much more painful. 


King Alfonso Shows Perspicacity 


Senor Don Charles F. Lummis, Comter dador con 
Placa de la Real, Order de Isabel la Catolica, is the 
manner in which I suppose I must saiute our most dis- 
tinguished literary citizen in future. King Alfonso has 
shown the wisdom with which his loyal people like to 
credit him, in conferring knighthood upon Charley 
Lummis, who has done more than any other American 
to promote understanding and mutual admiration be- 
tween the English and Spanish peoples in this section 
of the world. My salaams to Senor Don Carlos. 


I, T. U.’s Official Souvenir 
One of the finest examples of the art of printing I 
have seen of late is the official souvenir, just issued 
for the Sixty-first Convention of the International] 
Typographical Union, to be held in Los Angeles August 
9 to 14. A pleasing fact is that every bit of the ge 
markable work in the book was done in Los Ang 
typesetting, engraving and printing. It con 
hundred or more pages, ten by twelve in 
and each one is a perfect demonstration or 
typography has reached among the artisan 
their work and take pride in it. The cover 
bossed representation in colors of an old mis 
far as a superficial examination shows Gene§ 
is not mentioned by name in this handsome s@ 
issued by his arch enemy, although there is a re 
to his fight with union labor in “Amenmeas I 
land’ Labor's Battlefield” by James M. Lynch. In 
that the newspaper fraternity has been loyal in 
support of the souvenir, which besides carrying aé 
vertisements of the local papers—except the Times— 
bas the names of newspaper men signed to its leading 
articles on Los Angeles. J. C. Stuart, night editor of 
The Tribune, contributes’ “The Convention City, Past 
and Present;” Wesley *.. Barr, one of The Herald’s 
efficient city editors, writes af “The Panama Canal and 
Los Angeles,” and L. A. Ho: \ins, managing editor of 
The Tribune, describes “Ting Great Aqueduct.” Al 
together, it is a souvenir. ‘hich the Los Angeles 
Typorraphical Union marx.well be proud, and I con- 
eiabiiate the Wolfer Fy\.ting Company on its good 
work. 
California Outlook Goes to Monthly Field 
1 note with considera: interest the announcement 
in the current number o -the California Outlook that 
it is retiring from the wee: field to become a month- 
ly publication. Whether means that Progressive 
support has been disappointing or that the local adver- 
tising patronage is insufficient to maintain the weekly 
is not divulged. Evidently, Meyer Lissner, the editor- 
publisher, is tired of meeting the deficit and will try 
the monthly magazine for a time in the effort to 
recoup. He has no reason to be ashamed of his pub- 
lication. It has done exce ent work in the past and 
has lived up to its standar’s it’. way reflecting great 
credit on its responsible wment. I suppose, all 
told, it has cost™its bac ard of $60,000 in the 
eight or nine years it hh “o™blished, a sum that 
has been cheerfully experd ‘y the attempt to make 
the paper self-supporting: unding civics, per se, 
does not make the most a! ve Of reading mattem 
for a continuous performa and although. the sub- 
jects handled have been presented in a masterly man- 
ner, interest has flagged at times and with the dis- 
integration of the Progressives as a party the Los 
Angeles organ has drooped as a natural consequence. 
Then, too, the death of Charley Willard was a blow 
to its prestige, adding to the discomfort. Neverthe- 
Jess, Meyer Lissner has in nowise abated its high tone 
or departed from avowed principles and I look to see 
his monthly publication in every way better than the 
weekly for the reason that polemics on good govern- 
nent can be discussed in that form more satisfactorily 


than in weekly dissertations of necessarily limited pro- 
portions. 










66 EBECCA of Sunnybrook Farm’ 
is one of those character plays 
which the feminine portion of a theater 
audience delights in terming “sweet.” 
It is especially sweet with Ida St. Leon 
as Rebecca and should have a success- 
ful run at the Burbank, where itt opened 
last Sunday. Miss St. Leon fits well into 
the part which she certainly looks, with 
her golden hair hanging in curls about 
her childish face. Perhaps, the original 
Rebecca of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
story would have had a little more vim, 
but Miss St. Leon has added much to her 
local reputation through this role. It is 


a “State of Maine” play but without the 
melodramatic qualities which skeptics 
have come to consider the only excuse 
for the use of that great commonwealth 
on the stage. Of course, there is a mort- 
gage but it is of a very mild disposition, 
merely an excuse for bringing Rebecca, 
one of seven children, to the home of 
two old-maid aunts. There she acquires 
an edtication, friends, and a lover, “Mr. 
Aladdin,” who is true to his name and 
who, as portrayed by Edmund Lowe, is 
at feast handsome. Louis Bennison 
continues his enviable record for char- 
acter work in his interpretation of Jere- 
miah Cobb, the village stage driver. Mr. 
Bennison’s first spoken word, his call for 
“Miranda” from the top of his stage, is 
a work of art and he succeeds well 1x 
maintaining the cracked New England 
voice through four long acts. Jullian 
Elliott is the rather severe “Aunt Muir- 
anda,” a part which she sustains with 
admirable fortitude despite temptations 
to adopt the sentimental. Laura Love 
succeeds in conveying the impression of 
the gentle “Aunt Jane” with few spoken 
words. Grace Travers and Winifred 
Bryson are forced by the demands of 
their roles to conceal their ordinary 
sood looks in a distressing manner and 
to their credit be it said that they do so 
sichiy. Among the playmates of 
Dorothy Duncan carries off 
Smenes Cortigan’s mighty voice 
too big, even for the Bur- 
Oaker, Lillian Roberts. Jo 
iiler and Frances Ellington 
ditable performances. 


Acking Bill at the Orpheum 

Gordon's back, dimpled and 
s as it is, evidently was not con- 
d by the controlling genius of the 
feiim circuit as a sufficient antidote 
Nazimova and “War Brides” and 
igs week there is provided one of the 
-rothiest, merriest, hot-weather bills of 
the summer. Not a serious moment in- 
terferes with the flow of fun until the 
presentation of pictures of the Eastland 
tragedy, the last thing on the bill. Kitty 
Gordon is far from being the whole 
show, although she is as beautiful as 
ever with her sweet voice in good condi- 
tion and her perfect physique still better. 
Her sketch, by Jack Lait, of “Help 
Wanted” fame, is a clever piece of work 
founded on the love of actresses, even 
retired ones, for publicity. Miss Gor- 
don disrobes as she sings, but she does it 
behind a screen, only her beautiful 
shoulders being visible to a paipitating 
audience. She is given excellent sup- 
Mort by Harrison Hunter, as a fresh 
newspaper reporter, and Anna Louise as 
a realistic French maid. Britt Wood, 
with slow Southern speech and loose- 
jointed juvenile limbs, plays the banjo 
Baeetie harmonica, too little of the first, 
but not too much of the last. Tle is a 
close second to Miss Gordon for honors. 
Johnny Dooley, in his song and dance 
act with Yvette Rugel, although a hold- 
over is a close competitor for public ac- 
Claim. His antics lose none of their 
laugh provoking power through repeti- 
tion. Jack Wilson, with the assistance 
of Franklyn Batie, gives an “impromptu 
revue” of the evening’s program which 
may not be impromptu, but is certainly 
funny. We owe him a debt of gratitude 
for coaxing Kitty Gordon out where the 
Spectators can get a real look at what 
they paid their good money to see, her 
back. The Four Melodious Chaps sing, 
dance and play the piano. One of them, 
he plays the violin, has an idiotic smile 
that is good enough for an act all by it- 
self and he makes the most of it. James 
F. Kelly and Emma Pollock continue 
their diverting “Ginger Snaps,’ Ruby 
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Norton and Sammy Lee are active and 
melodious and Lucy Gillett juggles the 
delft china as deftly as she did last week. 





“Rebecca” in Second Week at Burbank 


So great has been the success of “Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm” that Man- 
ager Morosco has sdecided to continue 
the beautiful play of New England life 
for another week. This is the first time 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” has been 
played in stock and the low prices in 
vogue at the Burbank have brought 
crowded houses to see this charming 
piece. Ida St. Leon, [Edmund lowe, 
Louis Bennison, Lillian Elliot, Winifred 
Bryson, Grace Travers and others of the 
All Star Burbank Company will con- 
tinue their excellent work. Ida St. Leon 
is particularly charming in her role of 
“Rebecca,’ whose pranks and adventures 
in the strict New England life, with its 
pathos and its wholesomeness are shown 
in the pretty comedy. 


Sixth Week for “So Long Letty” 


Manager Oliver Morosco has kept 
faith with the theater-going public in 
his promise that “So Long Letty” would 
be the greatest comedy with music pro- 
duced here in years. The play is to start 
on its sixth week Sunday night. Mr. 
Morosco has spared no expense in the 
production and has assembled a cast of 
stars the like of which has not been seen 
in one * company in years. Charlotte 
Greenwood and Sydney Grant, William 
Rock, May Boley, Selma Paley, Walter 
Catlett and the other members of the 
“So long Letty” cast are a guarantee 
of an amusing entertainment. 


“Blues” Killer at Orpheum Next Week 

Kitty Gordon, with Harrison Hunter, 
her celebrated back and her lively skit, 
“Alma’s Rettrn,” will continue at the 
Orpheum for the week opening August 
9. Jack Wilson, aided and abetted by 
Franklyn Battie, will also remain and 
guarantee that the bill will be a sure 
cure for the blues. The most imnortant 
of the new acts will be Marion Morgan 
and her classic dancers. Miss Morgan. 
former head of the Manual Arts School’s 
physical culture department and of the 
city playgrounds, has taken up the danc- 
ing art in earnest amd at Berkeley 
formed a little group of young women 
experts who demonstrate their beauty 
and ability in one of the most artistic 
dancing acts ever presented. These six 
young women give Egyptian. Roman and 
Grecian dances, amid embellishments of 
stage art which make the ensemble a de- 
light. The Misses Canipbell, two young 
southern, girls have brought the atmo- 
sphere of real society to the stage and in 
their offering for next week, “At Home,” 
are said to preserve it. Bert Melrose, 
the chair tumbling clown. will be a new 
act and another will be Mason, Wilbur 
and Jordon in the‘r acrohatic novelty, “A 
Soldier’s Dream.” Beside Kitty Gordon 
and Jack Wlison the holdover acts are 
Britt Wood and the Four Melodious 
Chaps. The usual fine orchestra concert 


and the Pathe news views will complete 
the bill. 


Rank and File Stream to Mission Play 

Tt is the rank and file of human kind 
and not the celebrities, who are swell- 
ing the travel to California this year, ac- 
cording to John Steven McGroarty. au- 
thor of the Mission Play, now running at 
San Gabriel. “I stand by the gate and 
watch them stream through,” says Mr. 
McGroarty. “Among them there is no 
familiar face—no man whose reputation 
has preceded him. For the first time 
this season, we have lately had per- 
formances when no great man sat in the 
audience.” While the histcrical pageant 
is giving two performances most of the 
actors are living at San Gabriel. 


scarlet Sin at Miller’s 

As its feature for the week beginning 
next Monday Miller’s Theater will pre- 
sent “The Scarlet Sin.” a five-reel photo- 
drama of everyday life written by a Los 
Angeles author. Olga Printzlau Clark, 
whose nhoto-play and magazine work 
have gained ber a wide reputation. The 
star of the prodirction is Hobart Bos- 
worth and as [ric Norton, the clergy- 
man, he does some of the finest dramatic 
work of his interesting career. “The 
Scarlet Sin” is a heart-interest play of 
lights and shadows, human passions and 
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MOROSCO THEATER 


BEGINNING SUNDAY EVENING AUGUST 8. 


Broadway, Near Eighth Street 
Phones: A-5348: Main 271 


SIXTH WEEK 


So Long Letty 


With Charlotte Greenwood and Sydney Grant and ALL Star Cast 


Saturday Matinee. Popular Prices 25c, 50c, 75c; Gallery 10c. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK TIHEATER 


BEGINNING SUNDAY 


MATINEE 


Main Street 
Near Sixth 


SECOND WEEK 


“Rebecca of Summybrook Farm” 


Ida St. Leon and the All Star Burbank cast 


Prices—Nights, 25c, 50c and 75c. 





Matinees, 25c and 50c 








Last week, KITTY GORDON, 


with 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50 75c. boxes $1. 
Matinee at 2? DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices 


Harrison Hunter, in “ALMA’S RE- 


TURN”; JACK WILSON, with Franklyn Batie, “An Impromptu Revue”: 
MISSES CAMPBELL, “At Home’; BERT MELROSE, Tables and Chairs, 
FOUR MELODIOUS CHAPS, Musical; BRITT WOOD, Juvenile Jester; 
MASON, WILBUR, JORDON, “A Soldier’s Dream.”; MARION MORGAN’S 


CLASSIC DANCERS, Greek, Roman, Egyptian. 
Pathe twice a week News Views. 


So pe the 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Orchestral Concerts 2 and 








Compliments of the 


SELIG JUNGLE---ZOO 





Mialller’s 





Just a block from Broadway 


Attractions: 
Friday, 


Added 
Saturday, 


Junction of Spring and Main at 9th 


Wee = Hobart Bosworth ™ 
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Mats. 10 and 20c 
Even. 10, 20 and 30e 





Continuous show 
lla.m. to llp.m. 


Olga Printzlau Clark’s ¢¢« aes) 
soul stirring drama The Scarlet Sin 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, “The Goddess.’ 
Sunday, 


Thursday, 
“Romance of Elaine.’ 





THEATER 


New Garrick pano itah 


Loges 20c Seth D. Perkins, Manager 
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Starting August 8th HUE CUB A story of a Reporter’s adventures in a Mountain Fued 
Also ‘“‘The Diamond From the Sky” and ‘‘You Know Me Al” 








THE MISSION PLAY 


cs )6—o By J. S. WMeGroarty 


Old Sam Gabriel Mission 


Performance Twice Daily except Sunday evenings. 


2:30 and evenings at 8:15. 
Station. Sixth and Main. 
50c, 75c) 351200. 


Afternoons at 


Tickets on sale Information Bureau P. E. 
Phones Bdwy. 6378, Home F 1230. PRICES 








Cate Bristol 


WHERE ALL 
LOS ANGELES 
LOVES to DINE 





emotions. Mr. Bosworth is ably sup- 
ported by a strong cast that includes 
pretty Jane Nevak. The added features 
at Miller’s for next week are the twelfth 
installment of “The Goddess,” to be 
shown Monday. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, and the “Romance of Elaine” for 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day. Theda Bara will be shown the 
week beginning August 16, in M. FE. 
Braddon’s’ stirring drama “Lady Aud- 
ley’s Secret.” 


Mrs. Fiske in Film Drama 


Mrs. Fiske is the latest recruit of the 
film drama. America’s leading actress 
is to anpear for the Edison comnany in 
a picturization of the immortal “Vanity 
Fair.” Through the broader treatment 
allowed in the photu-drama more of the 
book will be utilized than was or could 
be in a stage play. The inscrutable but 
delightful Becky has always been Mrs. 
Fiske’s favorite character and in this 
preference the actress and the public 
have been in perfect accord. Mrs. Fiske 
has the highest admiration for the “new 
art” which, she firmly believes, has al- 
most boundless possibilities. The op- 
portunities it offers for genuine dramatic 
expression, she thinks, are equal to those 
of the spoken play. 


Mountain Feud Shown at Garrick 


What may befall a newspaper reporter 
assigned to “cover” a mountain feud is 
well depicted in “The Cub,” the feature 
picture which will head the prograinr. to 
open at the Garrick Theater Sun‘lay. 


Marta Hedman, the celebrated Swedish 
actress, takes the principal feminine role 
and is sunported by an excellent cast. 
The “cub” is humorously portrayed by 
John Hines, who has the best role of 
his motion picture career. The com- 
edy element of the program will be fur- 
nished by the third of the “You Know 
Me, Al.” haseball stories. Die latest 
episode of “The Diamond from the Sky” 
completes the bill. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 15, 1915. 

Non-Coal 025825 

Notice is hereby given that Ann M. 
Hunter, whose post-office address is 
410 W. 52nd Place, Los Angeles. Cali- 
fornia, did. on the 13th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1915, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application. No. 025825, 
to purchase the NE% NW¥4, Section 
138, Township 1 S., Range 18 W., S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 83, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraise- 
ment, and that. pursuant to such appli- 
cation, the land and stone thereon have 
been appraised at $100, the stone esti- 
mated at $50.00 and the land $50: that 
said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 30th dav of August, 
1915, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
Calif., at 2:0:0sieume 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent is- 
sues. by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts -+wvhich 
would defeat the entry. 


JOHN D. ROCEE, 
Register. 
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One thousand singers of renown, 
Arrived with song and jest, 

To celebrate in Angels’ Town 
The German Saengerfest. 


And in the Auditorfum 

We heard the voices rise, 

For Emperor Josef’s loving cup, 
For Kaiser’s wander prize. 


The tenor Hamlin sure was great, 
Miss Craft sang “Elsa’s Dream,” 
Herr Richter was affectionate, 
Carl Schlegel was supreme. 


Frau Schumann-Heink came 
miles, 

She drove her motor car; 

A Queen of Songs, a Queen of Smiles, 

A Mother exemplar. 


many 


Her songs brought back those hap- 
py days, 

We passed across the pond; 

She sang the songs from fatherland, 

Of which we are so fond. 


They carried us above this sphere, 
For they were songs divine; 
Dear Fatherland, don’t flinch, don’t 
fear, 
There IS a “Wacht am Rhein.” 
—Jno. Ladewig. 








By W. Franeis Gates 
LL disturbed mental conditions 


caused by ignorant ushers and un- 
found seats were swept away when that 
magnificent chorus of well toward a 
thousand singers sent masSive waves of 
tone over the large spaces of Shrine 
auditorium, Friday night. One was not 
prepared by previous local experiences 
either for the size of the chorus or for 
that of the audience. Our experience has 
been that an announcement of five hun- 
dred singers meant two hundred and that 
eight hundred might mean half as many. 
But the Saengerfest of the Pacific Coast 
Saengerbund “delivered the goods” both 
as to quantity and quality. Across the 
end of the auditorium was a platform 
rising in tiers almost to the ceiling—or 
roof it is, in that house—and here were 
seated the twenty or twenty-five visiting 
choruses, in addition to the half a dozen 
local organizations of the bund; and to 
these were added two hundred women 
of the temporary local chorus. Possibly, 
the total of musicians came to nine hun- 
dred, including the Symphony Orches- 
tra in front of the singers. This was 
an aggregation of musical talent foreign 
to the experience of Los Angeles. 


But it is evident that the city realized 
something of the feast that was to be 
spread for it by the way the throngs 
stirged to get seats. While many a time 
the Shrine building is crowded to the 
doors, one would not have to carry his 
arithmetical processes far to calculate 
the proportion of them at which an ad- 
mission fee was charged. And for Los 
Angeles to pay $10.000 admission fees to 
choral concerts in the limits of two days 
is something new in its history. One 
must credit this largely to the interest 
taken by the German-American portion 
of the community in choral work. If not, 
how was it that there were only about 
1300 present to hear the best concerts of 
the recent Federation meeting and con- 
gress of American musicians, at Trinity, 
when notable conductors from eastern 
cities conducted their own productions 
and where a prize symphony was given 
its first performance? It is not well to 
forecast what Los Angeles will do in 
musical matters, as to attendance. unless 
one feels decidedly “sporty” and is 
anxious to take a long chance. But it ts 
a pretty safe gamble that Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink had no small nart in draw- 
ing these huge audiences, for no greater 
musical favorite comes to Los Angeles 
than she: also Marcella Craft has made 
many admirers here in the last few 
months, and there were memories of 
Georgn Hamlin in “Natoma,” though he 
does not feel particularly proud of his 
connection with that opera. In fact he 
is much more satisfactory on the concert 
stage than in opera. 


To my mind the most interesting pro- 
gram was that of Friday might—but, 
possibly, I was in a more musically re- 
sponsive state, sunerinduced by certain 
buppenings of a few hours hefore. At 
atly rate, the massed chorus of twenty 
five choirs. numbering, perhaps, 80 
Singers. with fifty in the orchestra, sing- 
ing with unexpected unity under Messrs. 
Schoenefeld and Hagen, produced an ef- 
fect of power and tone quality not 


hitherto in my Los Angeles experience. 
These choruses and singing societies had 
been brought from as far points as the 
northern and southern boundaries of the 
country and rehearsed together but once 
or twice; and yet so similar was their 
drill under their home conductors that 
when put under the batons of Schoene- 
feld and Hagen they worked together as 
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Florencio Constantino 


if they had been so led for months. This 
speaks as well for their own conductors 
—names unknown here and unmentioned 
on the programs—as it does for the con- 
ductors of the massed choruses. So 
large was the mass of tone that the or- 
chestra was almost lost in thegerone 
waves, a new condition for our local or- 
chestra which has had the reputation of 
being able to swamp any but the largest- 
voiced singers. A good many of the 
purely male voice choruses do not call 
for special mention as they were of the 
folk song order—trespectable, but musi- 
cally mild. 


Notwithstanding the able conductors 
at the helm, there was one director of 
wide experience whom I should like to 
have seen leading at this festival for a 
few numbers, and that is Trederick 
Brueschweiler, the genius of the Los An- 
geles Oratorio Society. This gentleman 
had a large experience in such work in 
Germany and Russia, having conducted 
the Moscow symphony orchestra; and it 
would not have been out of place for 
such recognition to have been given him, 
even though Russians are personae non 
grata just now with Germans—though 
Mr. Brueschweiler is Swiss and dectded- 
ly Germanic in leanings. 


Hitherto, I had been protected by a 
kind Providence from the necessity of 
attending musical contests. But fate 
reached out a commanding hand and 
tempered my joy with the contest be- 
tween the clubs held Saturday afternoon 
at (trinity. Lhis contest mea™’comes 
down from the time antedating the days 
of Hans Sachs and the Meistersangers 
von Nurnberg. It is a modern example 
of an ancient custom, and one listened 
for the marks of the slate pencil to come 





from behind the curtains where the 
mdges sat—as in “Der Meistersanger.” 
‘here was singing—of all kinds. But at 


‘he same time, there were new musica! 
sersations to be obtained. For instance. 
I did not know that a vocal society of 
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k School of IE I 
| The Cummnock School or Expression 
offers a three year course which gives adequate professional training 
to public readers, story tellers, teachers of IXxpression and dramatic 
directors; and the studies included in the curriculum have the highest 
cultural value. For instance: 
Literary Interpretation Story Telling 
Public Speaking Physical Training 
Dramatic Art The Voice 
Expression through Writing 
Catalogue on Request 
CUMNOCK ACADEMY Charming, Retired Location 
Accredited school, with four year The Cumnock Schools are situat- 
course, college preparatory or ed in their own beautiful build- 
general. Special subjects by the ings and grounds, in a charming, 
Expression School faculty. Write retired location. All out-door 
for eatalopue. sports; gymnasium, basketball, 
(Sub-preparatory department— tennis, horseback riding. iE 
seventh and eighth grades) , 
MARTHA C. WEAVER, A. M., Director 
1500 South Figuerca Strect, Los Angeles 

















only sixteen members could sing in nine- 
teen keys at once. Since that contest I 
know it. Even the larger clubs did not 
encompass .at one time more keys than 
did several of the smaller ones. 


Indeed, the Sunday morning concert 
given by the singing societics was a 
thoughtful thing to do for the many who 
could not afford concert seats. There 
were thousands, perhaps, who then heard 
the first good choral music of their lives. 
With the Schoeneman-Blanchard band 
the several hundred voices, even at the 
early hour of nine o’clock, brought out 
an audience that has been estimated at 
ten thousand and which overflowed the 
court house grounds into the adjacent 
streets. While all the choristers of the 
various clubs could not be induced to 
omit their morning nap for another con- 
cert, enough were present to make a 
cood showing. 


Surely, the Germania section of the 
Turnverein ought to be satisfied with the 
outcome of the choral competitions. It 
was a double feather in its cap and that 
of its director, Henry Schoenefeld, to 
carry off both the Kaiser Wilhelm cup 
and that of the Emperor Franz Josef. 
With the Orpheus Club carrying away a 
$3,000 prize in San Francisco and the 
notable work done by the chorus of 
“Fairyland,” certainly the seal is set on 
Los Angeles as being a choral center. 
The success of the Saengerfest, numeri- 
cally, artistically and financially, is a 
tribute to the enterprise and musical love 
of our German citizens. 


Constantino to Establish Opera Company 
Los Angeles is to have a permanent 
opera company which will appear for a 





Mme. Alys Larreyne, Soprano 


season every year and which will have 
as one of its prime aims the education 
of the poorer classes, if plans now being 
formulated by Florencio Constantino are 
carried out. As a preliminary to the 
formation of an organization backed by 











| Music and Musicians | 








ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna soprano and operatic coach. 
French and English diction specialties. 
Studio 2542 Ocean View. Phone 557894. 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Christ Church 


VIOLIN 
Lessons and Recitals 


RUDOLPH BRAND 
2430 S. Flower St. Phone 21984 


JOSEPH NEVLIN WHYBARK 
Voice Culture 
703 Majestic Theatre Building 
Cor. Ninth and So. Broadway. 
Call Phone—F 2420; Broadway 2246. 


KARL BRONSON 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. B. Church, Vocal 
Study Club. Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Broad- 
way. 


Main 937; Home F 8037 





Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Artanda | 


Science, Studios and Halls for ai?! | 
purposes for rent. GLargest Studio 
Building in the West, 


For terms and all information apply 
to F .W. BLANCHARD 
233 8S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


BOOK LOVERS’ EXCHANGE 


Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate. 
314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


BOOKS. STATIONERY & PICTURE 
JONES BCOK STORE, 226 West First St. 








many prominent local people, Constan- 
tino is planning to put on three or four 
weeks of opera this fall in Los Angeles, 
opening at a date in September to be 
selected later. The famous tenor will 
have a business manager to attend to 
details for him, but will himself be the 
head and directing genius of the musi- 
cal institution which he plans shall be 
established here. Glover P. Widney of 
the Southern California Music Company 
will look after the business end of the 
organization. “I wish to help educate 
the poor,” said Constantino in discussing 
his plans. “From among them come 
many of the world’s musical geniuses. 
We will give opera Saturdays, for in- 
stance. when the school children of the 
citv will be invited to attend absolutely 
without charge. I plan to build up a 
great mustcal institution here which will 
be a real help to the people and will aid 
in the art development of California. 
Later. we expect to have our own buifd- 
ing. JI own a theater in Buenos Ayres 
and know what it means to run an insti- 
tution of this kind. Los Angeles is to 
he my home in future.” Mme. Alys 
T.arreyne will be Constantino’s sonrano 
in his first season here. She is an 
American girl of wonderful voice and 
talent who has made a name for herself 
in Europe. Constantino first heard her 
when she was appearing in opera in Paris 
and was so enamored of her voice that 
be obtained her services for his Los An- 
geles opera season when it became ap- 
parent that the continuation of the war 
would prevent her filling European en- 
gagements. The company for the Sep- 
tember season will number more than 
one hundred and twenty-five persons, in- 
cluding the orchestra, and the selection 
of operas will be on a par with Constan- 
tino’s own high taste in music. 











N compliment to her two charming 


young house guests, Miss Arabella 
Schwerin and Miss Beatrice Nickel of 
San I'rancisco and San Mateo, who came 
down the first of the week for a few 
days’ visit, Miss Marjorie Ramsay enter- 
tained Wednesday evening with a dinner 
m@am@ieesat the Los Angeles Country Club. 
The affair was artistic in its appoint- 
ments and the guests.included members 
of the younger set. The two visitors lett 
the next evening, after having been de- 
lightfully entertained by their hostess. 
Of special interest will be the wedding 
in October of Miss Marjorie Ramsay 
and Mr. Charles Blythe of San Fran- 
cisco. The exact date has not yet been 
announced, but the particulars for the 
pretty ceremony have been practically 
decided upon. It will be a garden wed- 
ding and Miss Ramsay will have her sis- 
ter, Miss Katherine Ramsay, as her maid 
of honor. Mrs. Chauncey Penoyer of 
San Francisco, aunt of the bride-elect, 
will be her matron of honor, as will be 
Mrs. Paul Grimm. The bridesmaids: 
chosen from among the intimate friends 
of Miss Ramsay will include Miss Ara- 
bella Schwerin, Miss Beatrice Nickel of 
Same Prancisco and San Mateo, Miss 
Theodora Robbins of Pasadena, Miss 
Daphne Drake and Miss Mona Pujo, the 
latter of New Orleans. 


Mr. and Mrs. George J. Denis, who 
have been enjoying a visit in the north, 
recently shared honors with Lord Rich- 
atd Neville, the personal representative 
of King George of Itngland, whose so- 
journ in San Francisco is the motif for 
many brilliant entertainments. The 
occasion was a dinner party given by Mr. 
and Mrs. William Thomas Session and 
other guests present besides Jord Ne- 
ville and Mr. and Mrs. Denis, were Cap- 
tain and Mrs. W. V. Cotchett, Captain 
and Mrs. Edward Perry, Captain and 
Mrs. John Barneson, Judge and Mrs. 
William Bailey Lamar, Mr. and Mrs. 
James McNab, Mrs. Nicholas Eliaske of 
Constantinople and Miss Carroll. 


Mrs. Charles W. Hinchcliffe of 1327 
Crenshaw Boulevard was hostess Wed- 
nesday evening at an attractively ap- 
pointed dinner and bridge party. The 
affair was informal, only a few friends 
being asked for the occasion. The dec- 
orations were artistically carried out in 
pink and green, carnations and ferns be- 
ing used. Mrs. Hinchcliffe’s house guest, 
Mrs. W.C. Tonkin, left recently for her 
home in Denver after a pleasant sojourn 
here of five months, in which time she 
was the recipient of many social cour- 
tesies extended her by her hostess and 
her many old-time friends here. 


Among the charming visitors to 
Southern California this summer is Mrs. 
John Uphain, wife of Lieutenant Upham, 
U. S. A., of Madison, Wisconsin. Mrs. 
Upham, with her three little sons, her 
mother, Mrs. Hampton Hutton and sis- 
ter, Mrs. Emily Hutton, is located in a 
cozy cottage on Hart avenue, Ocean 
Park. Mrs. Upham, who will be remem- 
bered as Miss Mamie Hutton, has a wide 
circle of friends both in Los Angeles 
and in the beach cities. 


Notably attractive, although extremely 
informal was the dinner party given 
Wednesday evening by Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell McD. Taylor at their home in 
Berkeley Square, the affair being in com- 
pliment to their house guests, Dr. and 
Mrs. Braden Kyle of Philadelphia. 
Other guests included Dr. and Mrs. Rea 
Smith, Mrs. James Soutter Porter and 
Mr. Don McGilvray. Mr. and Mrs. Tay: 
Jor and their guests returned the first of 
the week from a pleasant motoring trip 
down to San Diego where they visited 
the exposition, Dr. and Mrs. Kyle, who 
plan to remain only a week or ten days 
longer, will be much missed upon their 
departure as they have made many 
friends while here. 


Culminating an interesting romance 
Which began with her first music lesson 
several months ago, Miss Helen Thresh- 
er, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
Thresher of 37 Westmoreland Place, was 
married Sunday morning to Mr. Axel 
Simonson, ’cellist of the Brahms’ quin- 
tet and of the Tandler quartet. Al- 
though the betrothal dates back almost 
to the time of their meeting several 
mouths ago, news of the engagement 
was carefully maintained a secret and 
the wedding of Sunday came as a dis- 
tinct surprise to the many friends. The 


pointments and only the immediate rela- 
tives were present. Rev. E. S. Hodgins, 
pastor of the First Unitarian church 
officiated. The sisters of the bride, Mrs. 
M.T. Webb and Miss Florence Vhresh- 
er, assisted as matron of honor and maid 
of honor. They carried shepherds’ 
crooks decorated with pink ribbon and 
forget-me-nots and each was attired in a 
gown of pink and white. 
gown was imported from Manila and was 
exquisitely dainty. Mr. Adolf Tandler, 
director of the Symphony orchestra and 
a personal friend of the bridegroom, 
served Mr. Simonson as best. man. 
Senor Valenza, also ot the Symphony 
orchestra, provided the music for the 
occasion, rendering several selections on 
his Aeohan harp. Following the wed- 
ding service Mr. Simonson and his bride 
left for an extended honeymoon trip, 
which will include the San Francisco ex- 
nosition and a visit to Honolulu. Mr. 
Simonson is the second of the Brahms’ 
quintet who, within the fortnight, has 
joined the ranks of the benedicts, the 
marriage of Oskar Seiling. violinist. to 
Miss Louise Gunning, famous light 
opera star, having heen announced only 
last week. 


One of the most delightful of recent 
affairs was the box party at the Saenger- 
fest, followed by an attractively ap- 
pointed dinner party at the Alexandria, 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Glover P. Wid- 
ney in compliment to Mr. and Mrs. Cart 
Schlegel of New York City. Mr. Schle- 
gel, who was one of the four soloists of 
the Saengerbund. sharing honors with 
Madame Ernestine Sechumann-Heink. 
Miss Marcella Craft and Mr. George 
Hamlin, is one of the famous baritone 
singers of this country, having for the 
last two years been a prominent member 
of the Metropolitan Overa company of 
New York City. Both he and his attrac- 
tive wife have been the recipient of many 
delightful social courtesies while visiting 
here. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Schlegel. 
those enjoying the hospitality of Mr. 
and Mrs. Widney were Mrs. Marie B 
Tiffany, Miss Frieda Mueller, Miss 
Mamie Henning of Detroit, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Schweppe, Mr. Frank Wart and 
Mr. William Richardson. 


Mrs. James Soutter Porter has re- 
turned to the Darby hotel after a visit of 
ten days in San Francisco. While in the 
north she was the guest of her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Samue! Porter. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. T. Davenport and 
their daughter, Miss Blanche Davenport 
of 948 Beacon street, have returned from 
a pleasant motoring trip to the north. 
They visited the Yosemite and the San 
Francisco exposition as the principal 
points of interest. 


In a simple ceremony at the home of 
the bride’s mother, Mrs. Frederick 
Iischer of 341 Andrews boulevard, Mon- 
day morning. Pearl! Wood Powers was 
married to Mr. James Leaming Rice of 
Montana. Only twenty-five relatives 
and intimate friends were present at the 
quiet service, which was read by Dr. 
George Davidson of St. John’s church. 
The young couple left immediately after 
the ceremony on a motoring wedding 
trip and upon their return will make 
their home in this city. The hride’s 
cousin, Miss Helen L. Plimpton, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Homer A. Plimpton of River- 
side, 1s soon to be married to the brother 
of the groom, Mr. Harry Davidson Rice. 
and this ceremony probably will be held 
at Mrs. Fischer’s home also. It is to 
take place within a few weeks. 


Unusually delightful was the merry 
week-end party given by Captain Wil- 
liam Banning aboard the Banning yacht. 
the “Campanero,” over last Sunday. The 
guests included a coterie of young folk 
and the cruise was made to San Diego. 
In the partv were Lieutenant and Mrs. 
George S. Patton, Tr., Miss Anita Pat- 
ton, Miss Eleanor Banning, Miss Helen 
Goodall, Miss Katherine Bauning, Miss 
Katherine Mellus. Mr. Hancock Banning, 
Jr.. Mr. George Hugh Banning, Mr. Mor- 
ris Phillins of Redlands and Mr. Douglas 
Van Dyke. 


Miss Inez Clark was the charming 
hostess Monday at an attractively ap- 
pointed luncheon in honor of Mrs. Alex- 
ander Field of San Francisco. Mrs. 
Field, who was Miss Amy Brunswig, is 
the guest here of her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lucien N. Brtitswig of West 


ceremony was extremely simple in its ap- Adams street, and since her arrival she 
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has been the recipient of many delight- 
ful social courtesies extended by her 
friends. The decorations were in yellow, 
being artistically carried out in richly- 
toned dahlias, combined with fluffy tulle 
bows. Tall candelabra holding yellow 
tapers gave an effective touch to the 
table. Places were arranged for just an 
even dozen, these including besides the 
guest of honor and hostess, Mrs. Mar- 
shall Welborn, Miss Castle of Honolulu, 
Mrs. George Keating, Mrs. James Kee- 
ney, Mrs. Edwangieleyman., vits. Ilarey 
Robinson, Mrs. Robert P. McReynolds, 
Mrs. Henry Owen Eversole and Miss 
Lucy @lark. 


Vacations are nearing a close for the 
young folk who must leave soon for the 
northern universities to complete their 
studies. A number of informal farewell 
parties are being given in honor of these 
focal young men and women, and among 
the most enjoyable of these events was 
the informal afternoon tea given Mon- 
day by Miss Eleanor Workman, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Boyle Workman. 
Pretty appointments characterized the 
affair and about fifty young folk were 


included as guests. Assisting the hos- 
tess in receiving were Miss Dorothy 
Williams, Miss Katherine Torrance, 


Miss Sarah Gatch, Miss Anne Whorton. 
Miss Florence Isaacs and Miss Florence 
Rrown. Presiding at the tea table were 
Mrs. Boyle Workman, Mrs. W. It. 
Workman, Miss Mary Workman and 
Mrs. Randolph Iuntington Miner. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Lippincott 
and family left this week for a visit in 
the north. They will go first to San 
lrancisco to see the exposition and 
later will enjoy a month of recreation at 
Huntington Lodge. 


Mrs. Dudley Fulton and her two win- 
some young daughters of Twenty-sev- 
enth and Grand avenue, have joined the 


contingent of local society folk at Cor-’ 


onado. They plan to pass a week or ten 
days there. 


Mrs. B. Orlando Bruce entertained a 
coterie of friends Wednesday afternoon 
at her home in Santa Monica with a 
bridge party and informal tea. About 
twenty guests were invited for the occa- 
sion, including Mrs. Edwin Flowers, 
Mrs. Claude Ogden, Mrs. Nellie Kearn. 
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Mrs. Jock McConnachie, Mrs. Louise 
Williams, Miss Mary Browne, Miss Ilor- 
ence Sutton, Mrs. Thomas Bundy, Mrs. 


Roy Bundy, Miss Carrie Winston and 
Mrs. Thomas H. Dudley. 
In honor of Miss Marion Rice of 


Scranton, Pa., who is her house guest, 
Mrs. Nacholas, Rice of 37/ Occidental 
Boulevard, entertained Wednesday with 
a beautifully appointed luncheon. Pink 
and white Maman Cochet roses were 
used in decorating the living room and 
the den was attractive in dark red roses. 
The dining room was artistically ar- 
ranged in a color scheme of pale yellow 
and lavender, fluffy bows of tulle and 
gauzy-winged butterflies being combined. 
Guests for the luncheon included just a 
dozen charming debutantes, a number of 
young men being invited in later for 
dancing and tea. At the table were Miss 
Marion Rice, Miss Florence Marsh, Miss 
Louise Johnson, Miss Eveline Johnson, 
Miss Julia Hayward, Miss Adeline Sou- 
den, Miss Bernice Carr, Miss Edith 
Hutchinson, Miss Suadele Miles, Miss 
Edna Miles, Miss Ruth Hutchinson and 
Miss Edith FEnglehard. 


Captain and Mrs. Randolph Hunting- 
ton Miner have gone to San [*rancisco 
where they plan to visit the exposition. 
They will attend the brilliant navy bai 
to be given at the Civic auditorium in 
San Francisco, August 9, and will be 
numbered among the patrons and pa- 
tronesses. Before returning home Cap- 
tan and Mrs. Miner will enjoy a short 
viait at) Santa Barbara. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Walsh, with their 
charming daughter, Miss Virginia Walsh, 
and their son, Mr. Overton Walsh, are 
enjoying an outing of several weeks in 
the Sierra Madre mountains. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Jewett 
Schweppe of Gramercy Place entertained 
Wednesday evening with a merry al 
fresco supper in the country. A number 
of friends were invited to this ideal out- 
of-door entertainment, which this sum- 
mer has been a more popular form of 
pleasure than ever before. 


Judge and Mrs. Leslie R. Hewitt of 
1212 South Alvarado street were host and 
hostess last evening at a delightful party 
given in honor of the golden wedding 
anniversary of Judge Hewitt’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Randall H. Hewitt. 


Mrs. Ilarry Robinson entertained in- 
formally at her home in Beverly Hills 
Thursday. The affair was a tennis tea 
and about a dozen friends were invited 
in for the afternoon. 


Mrs. John D. Foster of West Twenty- 
eighth street is planning to leave soon 
for Wisconsin. She is recuperating from 
an illness of seevral weeks and is mak- 
ing the eastern trip for a rest and change. 


Mrs. Thomas H. Dudley of Santa 
Monica will be hostess at an attractive 
bridge luncheon Wednesday, August 11. 
The affair will be given in her beautiful 
garden. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Langford Stack, the 
latter formerly Miss Elizabeth Wood, 
have come from their home near Whea- 
ton, Illinois, and are guests of Mrs. 
Stack’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Modini Wood, at their summer home at 
YIlermosa Beach. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Ballagh  enter- 
tained Tuesday evening with a dinner 
party in honor of Judge Cabaniss of San 
Francisco. Other guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Ballagh and their house guest, 
Mrs. I.ucile Larne of San Francisco, Mi. 
and Mrs. J. H. Laurence of Memphis, 
Tenn., Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Mullen, Mrs. 
Edith Clark and Miss Antoinette Clark. 


Mr. and Mrs. Russell McD. Taylor of 
Berkeley Square. with their house guests, 
Dr. and Mrs. David Braden Kyle of 
Philadelphia, enjoyed the last week-end 
at Coronado, having made the trip in 
their automobile. 


One of the enjoyable affairs of the 
week. was the informal bridge party 
yiven Tuesday afternoon bv Mrs. A. C. 
Denman, Jr. at her home, 2205 Harvard 
boulevard. The afternoon was planned 
in honor of Mrs. L. A. Wilson of New 
York, who is visiting in Los Angeles for 
a month or so and is the house guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Denman, Jr. 


Mrs. Elise Kerckhoff. Mrs. John G. 
Mossin and Mrs. John F. Francis have 
returned from a delightful fortnight 
passed in San Francisco. A greater part 
of their time in the northern city was 
enjoyed at the Exposition. 


Miss Mary Heppe and her mother 
have returned after an enjovable outing 
at Santa Monica and the Hot Springs. 
They are again at the Charmony apart- 
ments and early in September are ex- 
pecting the arrival of Miss Heppe’s sis 
ter, Mrs. J. A. Logan, wife of Lieutenan: 
Logan, who will make them a short 
visit. 


LOS 





N our midst lingers a man who knew 


well William Morris. He speaks in 
glowing terms of his salient qualities. 
He is George M. Millard of Pasadena, 
a rare lover of books, and who under- 
stands more than any other one in 
Southern California the value of volumes 
and tomes of ancient lineage. In his 
collection are gathered mementoes of 
his friendship with William Morris. Most 
prized is the first page of the folio of the 
Kelmscott “Chaucer’ which Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones has exquisitely illustrated 
with eighty-seven plates in black and 
white. It hangs close beside a portrait 
in which “the idle singer of an empty 
day” and the man of unusual achieve- 
ment are admirably blended. Not far 
away, in the patio, the original sketch for 
a stained glass window by Burne-Jones, 
has received the finishing touches in ink 
by Morris. These indicate the leading 
spaces. To the left one views a proof 
sheet of the “World’s End” with an 
original sketch for an ornament by Mor- 
ris. And again in a corner is a portrait 
of Mrs. William Morris, the work of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. It is most truly 
characteristic of the art of this eminent 
man. Another obiect of worth is a 
presentation copy of “The Earthly 
Paradise” with an inscription from the 


Aer 
I asked Mr. Millard to tell me of Wil- 
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principles to the fashioning of articles 
for everyday use. This interest was in- 
tensified when he married and built his 
own home, “Red House” in the orchard 
at Upton on Bexley Heath, near Lon- 
don. His ambition to have this place 
ideally beautiful without and within ne- 
cessitated his creation of designs for 
furniture and decoration. Inspired and 
aided by an enthusiastic circle of friends 
he planned many unusual arrangements. 
The inabilitv to have his designs execut- 
ed led to the formation of the brother- 
-ood of artists, known to the commercial 
world, as Morris and Company, which 
manufactured all materials requisite for 
that first house. The influence of the 
beauty of his home soon radiated abroad. 
It brought requests innumerable for the 
furnishing of other homes and Morris 
became not only a workman, but an em- 
ployer Mim lanCigeie devotcd tuc re 
mainder of his life to working out the 
true relation of art to labor. 


“Each emergency as it arose was met 
by a determined resolution to master the 
situation. Thus were evolved the se- 
cret of vegetable dyes; ordinary textiles, 
then tapestry weaving; block printing on 
wall papers and draperies; designing and 
making of stained-glass windows and 
the crowning achievement of his life the 
foundation of the Kelmscott Press to 
make books better and more beautiful 





CONSTABLE’S ROCHESTER CASTLE, OWNED BY G. M. MILLARD 


liam Morris. He said: “About 1850 the 
interiors fo homes were either gaudy 
and over-elaborate, or dismal, cheerless 
places of abode. There was, in short, no 
application of art principles to home dec- 
oration. William Morris developed use- 
ful and beautiful home decorations and 
furnishings. No one of the last century 
has exerted a wider influence. He dis- 
sipated the barriers which existed be- 
tween the so-called fine arts and the ap- 
plied or decorative arts and raised them 
to the dignified position they still main- 
tain, and the standards as applied to 
weaving, dyeing, textile designing and 
printing. wall paper, stained-glass and 
the making of beautiful books he com- 
nletely revolutionized, not only in FEng- 
land. but also in America. In review- 
ing his history one must go back to the 
days when he and Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones were fellow students and close 
friends at Exeter College, Oxford. They 


Mere studyiie to take orders for the 


church. On a journey to Belgium and 
Northern France they saw forthe first 
time the art of Memling and Van Eyck, 
at that time unknown through the med- 
ium of photography; the Cathedrals of 
Rouen, Chartres, Amiens, and in Paris 
the Musee Cluny and the galleries of the 
Louvre. In these places William Morris 
became olysessed with the spirit of me- 
dievalism which had made its impression 
from their reading of Ruskin, and later 
it dominated his entire career. Before 
they returned to Oxford they agreed to 
abandon the church and devote their 
lives to art. London was chosen as the 
field of their endeavors, Burne-Jones 
studying painting and Morris architec- 
ture. The former soon came under the 
spell of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and so 
impressed Morris that he gave up his 
study of architecture and became a punil 
of Rossettt. 

“Their unsuccessful attempt to find 
suitable fittings for their bachelor auar- 
‘ers in Red Lion Square drew Morris’ 
atiention to the necessity of adapting art 


than they had ever been made. To this 
end it was necessary to make his own 
ink, paper, and design his own type, and 
build his printing shop.” 

Asked concerning the personality of 
the man Mr. Millard replied: “In my 
contact with him I found him simple, 
direct, concise, just and sympathetic. His 
strongest appeal was his enthusiasm in 
the fields he had developed and a desire 
to create art that should be for all the 
people. To him honesty and the sim- 
plicity of living were two essential vir- 
tues. To illustrate best his application 
of the above, I was visiting him at his 
home in Kelmscott [lotuse, Ilammer- 
smith, when the foreman of the Kelm- 
scott Press appeared with freshly print- 
ed sheets upon his arm and asked Mr. 
Morris’ approval of them. After carefully 
examining them Morris said, “They seem 
to be all right. Whereupon, the foreman 
called his attention to one of the corners 
of the page, saying that the impression 
there was a trifle gray, but that not one 
man ina thousand would notice it. Mor- 
ris said, “that’s the man we’re after. IIave 
them printed again!’ On the same oc- 
casion I «had noted, on” entering the 
house stdeks Ore Coin .on-a Nall gable. 
Later, I learned it was pay day for the 
employes. While showing me through 
the workshop he came upon Johnson 
who was particularly industrious. He 
turned to the foreman, remarking, ‘he 
seetns to he doing better work. We will 
advance him several shillings. Thu: 
proving to me that he was a just and 
appreciative employer. Imbued with the 
numberless feats of his achievement [| 
asked how he accomplished it all. He 
replied, “for my decorative art, which 
requires the light, I reserve the day, and 
to my literary effort I devote the night.” 

Our illustration is another prized pos- 
session of Mr. Millard’s. It came to him 
from a member of the Constable family 
and is signed and dated. 
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of sixteen sketches and canvases at the 
Kanst Gallery on South Hill street. 
Among these are the original studies 
from. which: were developed his import- 
ant mural “the Passing of the West.” In 
a span of about 300 miles, developed in 
five canvases, he presents the view of 
the unnamed country fifty miles from 
Tucson, Arizona. This mural will have a 
prominent place in the railway station 
now building in Chicago. Another mural 
set of 15 panels he prepared for the state 
building in the capital at Arizona, These 
interpret the legends as handed down 
from the cliff dwellers to the modern [n- 
dian inhabitant. They are allegorical in 
conception and have brought this young 
artist nich sincere appreciation. Among 
others in the group on exhibition are 
four especially fine canvases. ‘T’wo are 
transcripts of “Superstition Mountain.” 
One is seen in the yellow, purplish light 
which envelops the elements of the des- 
ert just before the sun sets and is a fine 
interpretation of tender tone whose di- 
rectness of treatment makes it vital. 
The other, “The Passing Storm,” depicts 
the lights which come on toward even- 
ing. The sky has received tunusualiy 
facile handling and it has superior quali- 
ties atmospherically. Another is “Hopi 
Buttes.” the most modern of the can- 
vases shown. Its colors are fresh and 
crisp and in interpretation it exhibits fine 
understanding for the harmonies of des- 
ert stretches. 
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NE of the most important volumes 


yet published in the Modern Drama 
Series (Mitchell Kennerley) is that con- 
taining three plays by Arthur Schnitzler. 
While this Viennese physician has long 
been recognized as a leader in dramatic 
thought, his reputation in English-speak- 
ing countries has rested mainly upon the 
earliest of his productions and so the ma- 
ture Schnitzler is almost unknown. True, 
“Anatol” breathes the same spirit as is 
manifest in these later works; but com- 


paring those delightful scenes of the 
youthful writer with the experienced 
master who concetved “The Lonely 


Way,” “Intermezzo” and “Countess Miz- 
zie” shows the tremendous advance in 
dramatic and psychological skill which 
years have brought. With the transla- 
tion of these later plays, the English 
reader will now be able to judge more 
adequately of the true merit of this 
dramatist. 


Unquestionably, “The Lonely Way” is 
the most significant of the three because 
it is conceived in a deeply philosophica! 
spirit and the conception is carried out 
unflinchingly to the logical conclusion. 
It is a dangerous thing to attempt to 
suminarize the teachings of an artist in 
a few words, but the thesis (if so dog- 
matic a word may be used in reference 
to Schnitzler) is contained in three 
speeches in the fourth act. Sala says, 
“The process of aging must needs be a 
lonely one for our kind, and he is noth- 
free eut a fool who doesn’t in time pre- 
pare himself against having to rely on 
Bay Huinman being.’ And, later, Felix 
asks, “Who takes a real interest in an- 
other person anyhow?” to which Ren- 
mann replies, “It is, apparently, fortu- 
nate that such is the case. Otherwise, we 
snould go mad from pity or loathing or 
anxiety.’ Each character in the play 
seeks desperately to depend upon some 
other individual; each strives to gain 
companionship and complete understand- 
_ing; but to one and all it is denied. At 
the end, the wife and daughter of one of 
the characters are dead, but he feels that 
he has learned to know his son and, 
when Felix calls him “Father!” cries out, 
“Must things of this kind happen to 
make that word sound as if I had heard 
it for the first time?” And the irony of 
the situation is that this Felix 1s not his 
own son at all, but the offspring of a 
liaison between his wife and his best 
friend. 

In a way it is unfortunate that “Fret- 
wild” was not made the second play in 
this volume instead of “Intermezzo” be- 
cause “Freiwild” is probably the finest 
treatment in modern drama of the theme 
of honor; yet “Intermezzo” has much to 
recommend it and is the one play in the 
book which none but Schnitzler could 
have written. It depends for its appeal 
entirely upon the subtlety of its dialogue 
and character-portrayal. It is, indeed, 
super-subtle and requires an extremely 
careful reading for its proper apprecia- 
tion. One of the most interesting parts 
of if contains a description of what a suc- 
cessful dramatist would and would not 
pein a play. 

“Countess Mizzie” is a one-act piece, 
a form of dramatic art at which Schnitz- 
ler is past-master, and here the great ad- 
vance over ‘Anatol’ makes itself most 
strikingly manifest. Like all his plays, 
this comedy depicts the Viennese life 
which Schnitzler understands so well—a 
life which is incomprehensible even to 
the German mind unless it be constantly 
remembered that Austria is not purely 
Teutonic, but has historical affinities 
with Spain and Italy. Like many of his 
plays, it is not finished, but merely ends 
—the characters may be imagined to 
continue their lives in much the same 
way as they did when on the stage. And 
there is that sureness of touch, that light- 
ness, albeit tinged with weltschmerz, 
typical of Schnitzler as it is typical of 
Vienna. (“The Lonely Way,” “Inter- 
mezzo” and “Countess Mizzie,” by Ar- 
thur Schnitzler. Mitchell Kennerley. 
Bullock’s.) 





“The Jealous Goddess” 

Youthful ambition at war with youth- 
ful love and the resultant compromise of 
most wars are the skillfully handled ma- 
terials with which Madge Mears has con- 
structed “The Jealous Goddess,” a typi- 
cal story of London literary, artistic and 
stage life. Work, with a capital W, is 
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the jealous goddess of the novel. The 
cosmic urge of Little Tommy, a twenty- 
one year old scribbler, and Nora, an art 
student of the same age, comes in con- 
flict with Work, particularly Nora’s. In- 
stead of being the great blessing, which 
brings together its rather estranged par- 
ents who are both temperamentally un- 
fit for parenthood, the blessed child 
proves a further stumbling block on their 
tortuous path to happiness. The baby is 
farmed out with a noted actress, who, 
having no children of her own is able to 
feel the great maternal instinct of which 
unmarried women write. A separation 
of the youthful couple follows. In the 
freedom they have freely given each 
other, neither finds joy and they finally 
retinite upon their second matrimonial 
voyage with the shipping contract pro- 
viding that neither shall be considered 
bound by any domestic duties to neglect 
the first claims of “The Jealous God- 
dess.” How well this creed is followed 
the author leaves entirely to the imag- 
ination of the reader. Madge Mears has 
discovered the formula for the success- 
ful “risque” novel of recent years by giv- 
ing to her characters the most uncon- 
ventional of views, but keeping their own 
conduct strictly within the bounds of 
propriety. Not the least attractive fea- 
ture of the delightful book is the wide 
catholicity of taste shown in the selec- 
tion of chapter texts. (“The Jealous 
Goddess.” By Madge Mears. John 
Lane Company. Bullock’s.) 


Cartoons with an English “Punch” 


From “Punch Cartoons of the Great 
War.’ just assued in attractive theok 
form, it appears that the artists of the 
ereat English weekly have found their 
principal amusement in war time in the 
“Gott Strafe England” spirit rampant in 
Germany. “Study of a Prussian House- 
hold Having Tts Morning Hate” hy 
Frank Reynolds is easily the best of the 
two hundred or more drawings repro- 
duced. It is exactly what its title repre- 
sents and from the English viewpoint is 
regarded as the most amusing thing pub- 
lished since the war began. The collec- 
tion, of course, is entirely of a British 
bias. A majority of the drawings are 
not cartoons in the American sense but 
rather pictorial appeals to patriotism. 
They date from the famous representa- 
tions of Wilhelm II “Dropping the 
Pilot” (Bismark) to that published May 
12 of this year, showing an older Wil- 
helm transferring a portion of his hatred 
to Italy. C Punch Cartoons of tretereat 
War.” George H. Doran Company. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


“Merry Andrew” 


“Merry Andrew” by Keble Howard, is 
a commonplace story of a young man 
who seeks fame and fortune in Iondon. 
Mr. Howard has hardly made the most 
of excellent opportunities to depict both 
characters and places. The book fails to 
ting true and Andrew Dick is totally 
lacking in charm or even that humor 
which one would naturally attribute to 
a “Merry Andrew.” The alleged ab- 
surdities of the Oxford educational sys- 
tem are emphasized. The Swindlers 
Footit and Crichton suggest to the read- 
er that delightful trio of rogues to he 
met with in “The Glory of Clementina.” 
The experiences of Andrew Dick as an 
usher in second-rate schools remind one 
of Nicholas Nickleby. Lack of original- 
ity is the great fault of the book, which 
unfortunately swells the already too 
ereat bulk of noor fiction. (“Merry An- 
drew.” By Keble Howard. The John 
Fane Co. Bitltock’s:) 


“The Value of Dreams” 


Little knowledge is a tantalizing thing 
as well as a dangerous, in fact the dan- 
ger almost quite disappears if one’s cu- 
riosity is sufficiently aroused. In the 
Mind and Health Series the object obvi- 
ously is to stimulate further study, for 
the popular treatment of difficult sub 
jects is hopelessly inadequate if it aims 
at finality. JIn one of these volumes 
“The Meaning of Dreams” is discussed 
by a Boston phvsician, Dr. Coriat. and 
there are hints that dreams may be in- 
terpreted by a man who knows enough: 
the casual reader will hardly be able to 
turn Joseph. Of course, dreams are 
vastly interesting to all. and the theory 
propounded is a fascinating one. Brief- 
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ly, it is that dreams are the expression 
of wishes that exist or have existed in 
the subconscious mind, wishes that are 
kept under by the monitors of the edu- 
cated, conventional, or more serious 
waking mind. And surprising enough 1s 
the statement that dreams are perfectly 
logical. The author does not succeed 
very well in showing just why his inter- 
preted dreams must be interpreted in his 
way. In fact, so pat comes the logic” 
of what most people consider the wild- 
est dreams, that one hesitates to believe. 
Is it not in science that one is taught 
to suspect all plausible explanations? 
But the book is interesting because ot 
the analyzed dreams, and valuable for 
its fairly clear statement of the case. 
One misses a bibliography, an aid that 
would greatly increase the value of the 
book. (“The Meaning of Dreams.” By 
Isador HH. Gorter ©. Litile Brown 
& Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Modern Germany” 


Without doubt the most extensive and 
carefully compiled work on the German 
nation of today is the new and greatly 
enlarged edition of J. Ellis Barker’s 
“Modern Germany, her political and eco- 
nomic problems.” The author is an Eng- 
lishman, and his point of view is de- 
cidedly English. But in the most im- 
portant sense this is not a fault but an 
advantage to the book, for nothing could 
be more illuminating now than a work 
which, while to a great degree fair and 
unbiased, will show a comparison  be- 
tween English and German methods in 
agriculture, manufacture and commerce, 
and the difference also in the temper and 
national feeling of the people. The 
solid worth of the book may be seen 
from the fact that it has been regarded 
as a standard from its first edition, and 
its views and predictions, even warn- 
ings, have proved true as the war has 
progressed. With regard to the mili- 
tary policy of Germany and her foreign 
relations, the book is especially useful. 
The story of German relations with Rus- 
sia and Great Britain; her attitude to- 
ward the recent consolidation that has 
been going on in the British Empire; the 
Moroccan crisis and her other recent 
diplomatic experiments; the triple alli- 
ance and entente are discussed in a man- 
ner that, while full of vigor and feeling, 
carries with it a conviction that is based 
on careful study and facts. The author 
believes that this war is to be the down- 
fall of Germany. This is set forth in two 
of the final chapters, one of which is en- 
titled “How the Military Rules Ger- 
many,’ a phrase which indicates the au- 
thor’s viewpoint. Not the least really in- 
teresting chapters are those which com- 
pare the social conditions of the English 
and the German peasantry and laboring 
classes. For anyone who cares to un- 
derstand, from one who has studied 
deeply and carefully, just the conditions 
and tendencies in Germany today, a bet- 
ter book than this could hardly be found. 
(“Modern Germany.” Fifth enlarged. E. 
©. Dutton &"Co. Bulfouk’s. 


Magazines of the Month 


From an artistic sense the covers of 
popular August magazines lead in dis- 
tinctive features. Jessie Wilcox Smith's 
“The Sandman,” which ornaments the 
front of the Ladies Home Journal, one 
likes to look upon, and yet it is the es- 
sence of simplicity. The sandman comes 
over the hill as the sun is blinking its 
brilliantest, and about to set into the 
dusky twilight which engulfs everything. 
The youngsters in the hammock are off 
in Nodland and he scatters a few more 
grains just to finish the job. It is the 
tonelights of this cover which are, de- 
spite the pleasing compositions, its most 
enduring qualities. Tender and vivid 
greens glow in the reflected underlights 
of the sun’s rays and give it an atmos- 
phere which lingers. Vogue presents 
Margaret Ball’s concept of a garden and 
a lady in post impressionistic blends of 
vivid greens, blues, chromes, blacks and 
grays—and well apportioned are the 
tones. Life furnishes a breath from ev- 
erybody’s home town and the composi- 
tion depicts a subject which pleases, for, 
“all the world loves a lover.” It is ten- 
der in color and yet has not the earmarks 
of the modern in its handling. In a con- 
templative vein and the mood of the 
season—when  love’s trailing muse 
catches up its victims—here, there and 
everywhere, is Clarence Underwood’s 
work inclosing McClure’s. As a color 
scheme it has no note of individuality 
though line and mass are vigorously 
handled. Smart Set has an innovation. 
The conception is too futurist for my 
liking. Awning stripe, the whim of pres- 
ent fashion, is depicted in tent construc- 
tion and a maiden at the feet of youth, 
supreme, in dainty garb is seen. Not so 
much because of its artistic bent do T 
refer to the cover of “Cartoonese pub= 
lication devoted to critical comment in 
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line and mass, but because of the clev- 
erness and philosophy of the composi- 
tion. Uncle Sam is seen, his old beaver 
topped by the Mexican sombrero and 
atop of this sits the German helmet. So 
long as the helmat stays so far up there 
is no possibility of its being an imme- 
diate danger. 


Always timely, World's Work for 
August discusses the possibilities of Ger- 
man submarines being able to starve out 


England. It appears just at the Ganme 
when the Germans are making their 
greatest attacks on British commerce. 


The article concludes that submarines 
can hardly hope to maintain an effective 
blockade. “War Chiefs of the Navy” is 
devoted to those American officers who 
are obscure enough now but who would 
become national characters in case the 
United States is involved in war, Pro- 
hibition comes in for a large amount of 
attention, the situation in England, 
France and Russia being considered. An 
important statement from Yuan Shih- 
Kai, president of China, is contained in 
the magazine, other interesting articles 
in which are “Co-operation, a Key to 
Foreign Trade,’ “Richland Center and 
the Spirit of the Middle West” and 
“Robert Lansing.” 


Summer fiction is a leading feature of 
Scribner's foreugust. “No. 6, a aema- 
matic sketch in three scenes with illus- 
tration by N. C. Wyeth, part in color, is 
most prominent. Kate Douglass Wiggin 
has a complete novelette, which H. J. 
Mowat has illustrated, James B. Con- 
nolly contributes an Irish story with pith 
and go to it. A humanly sympathetic 
tale is that of “Letita” by Gordon Arthur 
Smith. Others are by Jeannette Lee, 
George I. Marsh and Una Hunt. Mare 
guerite Merington, whose fame extends 
to the day of her writing “Captain Let- 
terblair,” which Sothern so successfully 
produced, has a poem to “Perdita” of “A 
Winter’s Tale.” “Lisbon and Cintieums 
seen through the eyes of Ernest Piex- 
otto, is interesting and the John Mase- 
field sonnets, one to “The Unexplored, 
Unconquered,” the other to “Centra: 
are especially suited to the season. 


“Mountain Poems,” a group by Har- 
riet Monroe, give a midsummer vacation 
aspect to the August number of 
“Poetry.” Other poems on outdoor sub- 
Jects are by Nathan Haskell Dole, who 
sings of “The Summer Sea,” Mrs. Jo- 
seph Campbell, whose subjects are “The 
Apple-Tree” and “The Monkey;” Ele 
wood Colahan, a young New York poet, 
who praises “The Waterfall,” and Louise 
M. Keuffner, of the Vassar faculty, who 
celebrates “The Crag.” AQ@e@rome same 
trast to these is offered by a group of 
brief war sketches by Wilfred Wilson 
Gibson. 


Wonderful tales of great accomplish- 
ment through the aid of “New Thought” 


are contained in the August Nautilus, 
which relates how a woman realized 
health and an income, another who 


achieved order, and how a man made an 
extension to memory. The article is a 
symposium entitled “How I Made New 
Thought Practical.” Elizabeth Towne’s 
editorials have an appeal to the President 
to “Megaphone the people's will for 
peace.” 
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HRILS a-plenty were furnished ten- 


nis followers by the Thirtieth An- 
nual Tournament of the Southern Calt- 
fornia Tennis Association, held at Long 
Beach. May Sutton has come back. As 
Mrs. Tom Bundy she completely van- 
quished Miss Mary Browne, who has 
been national champion for the last 
three years, and also easily disposed of 
her sister, Miss Florence Sutton, South- 
ern California woman champion last 
year. Mrs. Bundy’s wonderful showing 
was the first sensation. The second was 
the discovery that San Francisco has a 
boy wonder who is likely to steal Mc- 
Loughlin’s honors within a few years. 
Roland Roberts, seventeen years old and 
junior champion of the bay region, con- 
quered Tom Bundy, who is McLough- 
lin’s partner on the national doubles 
championship team. 


Several things were responsible for the 
defeat of Bundy at the hands of the 
youngster. First and foremost was the 
wonderful playing of Roberts. Second 
was the fact that in the latter part of 
their match, in the finals for the South- 
ern California men’s open title, Bundy 
broke both the rackets he took to the 
tournament with him and was forced to 
finish the contest with unfamiliar tools 
borrowed from other players. Another 
cause was that possibly Bundy had not 
recovered from the terrific strain of his 
match of the day before with Cliff Herd, 
in which the young giant, Herd, took the 
first set 13-11, lost the second set 10-12 


and then collapsed and forfeited the 
gaine to the veteran. 
Bundy took his first two sets with 


young Roberts with apparent ease, 6-3, 
6-3. His twist service and careful plac- 
ing seemingly confused the younger 
player, who has been accustomed only 
to the dashing, driving style of San 
Francisco. In the third set Roberts 
showed great improvement and won, 6-1. 
The large gallery inclined to the opinion 
that this sudden reversal of form was 
because Bundy was letting the boy down 
easy but subsequent developments 
showed that Roberts had solved his op- 
ponent’s puzzling style. Youth and bet- 
ter condition told in the last two sets, 
which Roberts took, 6-2, 6-3. Bundy 
made a game brace in the last set but 
his efforts, handicapped by a strange 
racket, came too late and Roberts be- 
came champion of Southern California at 
the age of seventeen, two years younger 
than was McLoughlin when he won the 





Mary Browne 


same title. Roberts took every event in 
which he was entered, winning the junior 
championship from his fellow-townsman, 
Fottrell, by the score of 6-2, 6-2, 6-3. He 
and Fottrell captured the junior doubles 
in the finals with Peterson and Rager 
6-2, 6-3. 

All who have seen Miss Mary Browne 
at her best cannot doubt that she was off 
her game when she was so overwhelm- 
ingly defeated by Mrs. Bundy by the 
score of 6-1, 6-2. But even at her best 
it is doubtful if she could have beaten 
the former May Sutton, who seems to 
play a more consistent game now than 
even when she was world’s champion. 
Florence Sutton has no chance against 
her sister and lost in straight sets, 6-2, 
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6-3. Mrs. Bundy is the mother of two 
children, Nathan Bundy, 20 months old, 
and Thomas Sutton Bundy, six months 
old, and she is to all intents and pur- 
poses today the national woman tennis 





May Sutton Bundy 


player of the United States as well as 
probably the most wonderful woman 
amateur athlete in the world. 

In the open doubles Sinsabaugh and 
Wayne defended their title from the 
challengers, Breden and Frees, by the 
score of 2-6, 6-2, 6-3, 6-2. The finals in 
the handicap events were postponed un- 
til today. 


Yacht Race to San Francisco 


In a light wind, upon glassy waters off 
the end of the San Pedro breakwater, the 
start was made Sunday noon upon the 
most important yachting event of this 
season, the race to San Francisco. I*ive 
of the best boats of the South Coast and 
Sunset clubs crossed the line and bore 
away to the northward in the contest 
which is expected to demand even better 
seamanship than the famous San Pedro- 
Honolulu races of several years ago. 
The scene at the start was an animated 
one, more than a dozen of the other 
yachts of the club being grouped about 
the starting point. Several of these 
boats accompanied the racers as far as 
White’s Point. Hundreds of interested 
spectators watched the start from the 
Point Fermin bluffs and the breakwater. 


When the racers were last glimpsed 
by the spectators the Minerva, the little 
yawl with the largest time allowance, 
was well in the lead, with the Seamore, 
whose time allowance is only twenty 
minutes less, was second. The scratcn 
boat, the Yankee Girl, was far in the 
rear while the Trojan and the Viking 
III were fighting for third place. Local 
yachtsmen, however, believe that after 
Point Conception is passed the larger 
boats, the Yankee Girl and Trojan, will 
recover whatever they may lose in the 
lighter Southern California winds. It is 
predicted that the race will require from 
six to ten days. Three handsome cups 
have been offered by the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition to the winners. Boats start- 
ing in the event, with crews and time al- 
lowance, were as follows: 

Yankee Girl (ketch), scratch; Com- 
modore A, J. Mitchell (Sunset Y. C.), L. 
Lo Stone, lom ona sey orsenson, 
Bailey Aggeler, Clyde Schrode, Francis 
Hay, “Snmeesiotig. 

Trojan (yawl), time allowance 5 hours, 
47 minutes, 50 seconds; Captain [red 
Taylor, H. T. Charleston, Ed. Muller, 
Paul Noble, Donald West, Harry Batch- 
eler, W. A. Brunnick, Frank Cass, Ar- 
mii) der. 

Viking III (ketch), time allowance 10 
hours, 18 minutes, 50 seconds; Commo- 
dore Albert Soiland (South Coast Y. C.), 
Vice-Commodore Ben P. Weston, for- 
mer commodore C. E. W. Hubbell, 
Harry R. Rhoades, William Bloeser, Dr. 
Arnold Seaverin. 

Seamore (yawl), time allowance 11 
hours, 44 minutes, 5 seconds; Captain H. 
B. Warren, Douglas R. Radford, Fred H. 
Bosbyshell, W. A. Sumner. 

Minerva (yawl), time allowance 12 
hours, 4 minutes, 23 seconds; Rear Com- 
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modore Verne A. Goodrich (S. C. Y. C.), 
Secretary E. D. Seward (S.C. Y. C.), H 
Newell Logan, Ned Manning, Harold D 
Brown, Rex Hubbell. 

Among the yachtsmen who had parties 
out in their boats to witness the start 
were former Commodore D. H. Lauber- 
sheimer, yawl Royal; Dr. D. J. Beatty, 
launch Elmo II; Albert G. Sepulveda, 
auxiliary yaw! Arrow; Ted Hyans, sloop 
Michief II; Clarence Neuner and Ken- 
neth Carey, sloop Vite; Carlyle Thorpe, 
yawl Winsome; Jerome M. Higman, 
launch Mark Bradshaw. The yawl Wave 
and the sloop Viking of San Diego were 
also present, as well as a number of 
other local boats. 


National Tennis Championship Due 


Tom Bundy expects to leave about the 
middle of this month for the east, where 
he will play in the national tennis cham- 
pionship matches at Forest Hills. He 
will be entered in the doubles again as 
the partner of Maurice McLoughlin. 
This team has won the title for the last 
three years and expects to repeat its vic- 
tory. Ward Dawson, Southern Califor- 
nia champion of last year, is now in the 
east, where he entered the Longwood 
open tournament, and he will also enter 
the national event. Bundy and Dawson 
are likely to be the only representatives 
from this section as Miss Mary Browne 
has announced that she will not go east 
to defend her title of national woman’s 
champion, an honor she captured three 
times. 


_ 


Captain Barneson Slips One Over 


Captain John Barneson’s sloop Gene- 
vieve won the ocean race from Seattle 
to San Francisco. This race was a 
similar event to that in which five Los 
Angeles boats sailed north Sunday. 
Captain J. T. Pugh was in command of 
the Genevieve, which made the 804 mile 
run down the coast in 104 hours, 58 min- 
utes. Its only competitor was the yawl 
Ortona, owned and sailed by Capt. John 
Graham of the Seattle Yacht Club. 





La! Look at Ludy Langer 


Ludy Langer, the aquatic star of the 
Los Angeles Athletic Club, has more 
than justified all the claims made for 
him by members of that organization and 
has brought many new championships to 
Southern California. In the American 
swimming championship meet, held at 
San Francisco, Langer captured the 500- 
yard, quarter-mile, half-mile and mile 
events, establishing new records fo 
every distance from 440 yards to one 
mile and showing himself one of the 
most remarkable swimmers ever de- 
veloped in this country. Ludy is only 22 
years old. He is a native of Redondo 
Beach and is a student at Berkeley. 


Keen Interest in President’s Cup 

Before this issue of The Graphic 
reaches its readers the keen competition 
for the President’s Cup will have been 
settled at the Los Angeles Country Club 
and either Judge Frederickson or 
Ygnacio R. Mott will be the proud win- 
ner of the handsome trophy. In _ the 
semi-finals, played Tuesday, the judge 
defeated Dr. Stone by 1 up in thirty-six 
holes. Dr. Stone received five as a 
handicap and the men tied when they 
first met, Sunday. Mott defeated his 
semi-final opponent, I. W. Shirley, 1 up. 
after giving him an advantage of Z up to 
start. Inthe finals Mott has a start of 
4 up on Judge Frederickson. 


State Golf Championship Next Month 

September 4 has been set as the date 
for the qualifying round in the Pacific 
Coast Golf Championship at Del Monte. 
The first thirty-two players will qualify 
for the championship contest and the 
second thirty-two for the Del Monte 
championship. Match play will open 
Monday, September 6, and the finals will 
be reached Friday. Qualifying round for 
the women’s championship will be Sep- 
tember 7 and the finals September ll. 
The committee, with three members 
from the north and three from the south, 
is composed of P. W. Selby, chairman; 
Sumner Hunt, E. B. Tufts, A. M. Good- 
hue, Vincent Whitney and H. S. Black. 
In addition to the championship events 
numerous special contests and consola- 
tion handicaps are to be held. 


Polo Practice at Coronado 
Much polo practice is going on at 
Coronado in preparation for the summer 
tournament which is to open there Aug- 
ust 10. John B. Miller recently returned 
to Los Angeles for a few days to arrange 


for several Los Angeles and Pasadena 
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= = A Full Line of 
McGREGOR’S CLUBS 
All the popular makes of Golf Balls 
carried in stock. 
TUFTS-LYONS ARMS CO. 
*‘Good Shooting Goods’’ 
428 SOUTH SPRING STREET 





NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
No. 296386 

In the Matter of the Estate of Sarah 
J. Tripp, Deceased. 

_Notice is hereby given by the under- 
signed Charles EF. Richards, executor 
of the will of Sarah J. Tripp, deceased, 
to the creditors of and all persons hav- 
ing claim against the said deceased or 
said estate, to exhibit the same, with 
the necessary vouchers, within four 
months after the first publication of 
this notice, to the said executor at the 
office of Gray, Barker & Bowen, attor- 
neys, Suite 1028 Title Insurance Build- 
ing, Northeast corner of Fifth and 
Spring Streets, in the City of Los An- 
geles, County of Los Angeles, State of 
California, which is hereby destgnated 
as the place for the transaction of the 
business of said estate. 
_ Dated this 17th day of July, 1915 (be- 
ing the date of the first publication 


hereof). 
CHARLES EF. RICHARDS, 
Executor of the will of Sarah J. Tripp, 
Deceased. 
Gray, Barker & Bowen, Attorneys for 
said executor. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 


May 28, 1915. 

Non-Coal 025623 

Notice is hereby given that Guillermo 
Bojorquez, whose post-office address is 
Palms, California, did, on the 22nd day 
of January, 1915, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
025623, to purchase the Lots 1, 2, 3 and 
4, Section 19, Township 1 South, Range 
16 W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by 
appraisement, and that, pursuant to 
such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $361.29,- 
the stone estimated at $216.72 anZ@ the 
land $144.48; that said applicrit will 
offer final proof in support ¢f his ap- 
plication and sworn staiewnent on the 
12th day of August, 1915, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. 8S. Land 
Office, Los Angeles, California, at 10:00 
a. Mm. 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent 
issues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, 
Register. 


players going south for the games. 
Among them will be Carleton Burke, J. 
BE Story ate eee Malaby. Lieut. 
George Patton, son of George S. Patton 
of San Marino, is expected soon at San 
Diego with several ponies. Lieut. Patton 
is of the Seventh Cavalry, noted for its 
fine polo. He has been ordered to Man- 
ila and will leave for that point with his 
family in a few weeks. 


Amateur Golf Tournament at San Diego 

Today the amateur open championship 
golf tournament opened at Coronado, 
with twenty-fve San Diego enthusiasts 
entered in the qualifying rounds, which 
will be played under a handicap, with the 
finals scratch. 


Archery Tournament at Chicago 

Archery is not dead, though practical- 
ly the only time Southern Californians 
ever remember the once popular sport is 
when they see it on the lawns of Hotel 
del Coronado. The thirty-seventh an- 
nual tournament of the National Archery 
Association is to be held in Chicago, 
August 10, 11, 12 andal3. Loversgimmpnr 
door games who preserve their enthu- 
siasin for archery assert that it has an 
advantage over golf because of its more 
social character. Less violent than most 
athletic pastimes, it, nevertheless, calls 
for the exercise of skill to a degree be- 
yond most of them. 


Gifford Pinchot, whose “Training of a 
Forester’ was published by Lippincott, 
is not Pennsylvania Dutch, but Pennsyl- 
vania by extraction. This novel combi- 
nation was due to his paternal grand- 
father, who settled in Milford, Pike 
County, upon coming to this country 
from France. The family home has heen 
in Milford ever since. 








OS ANGELES bankers in comment- 


ing On business conditions believe 
that the battle for better times is halt 
won because the public is convinced that 
business is improving. Vhey think the 
psychological tear ot investment ts rap- 
idly being dissipated and would look tor 
immediate reaction trom the recent re- 
trenchment were it not for uncertainty 
over what effect the war may eventually 
have on this country. Los Angeles 1s 
largely dependent upon eastern condi- 
tions tor the amount of money that is re- 
ceived and expended here. ‘the propor- 
tion of inhabitants in this district who 
pay an income tax is greater than 1n 
any other internal revenue district in the 
United States. Necessarily, despite the 
rapid growth of manutacturing here, the 
bulk of this income is from eastern 
sources and it may be several months 
before the greater activity there is re- 
flected in receipts here, according to lo- 
€al financiers. 

H. S. McKee, cashier of the National 
fee Of California, in a caretul analysis 
of conditions says: “It is believed that 
throughout most of the United States 
the period of declining business has run 
its CJurse and that recovery is now well 
unucr way. Lts progress ts somewhat re- 
taia.d, not by the war, for business is 
becoming adjusted to that and is even 
stimulated by it, but rather by the fear 
Meeeeout Of the war may arise new uf- 
certainties not yet foreseen. There is no 
Other barrier to progress and but for the 
caution born of this latter fear, there 
would be perfect safety im predicting 
that the beginning of 1916 will find bus- 
iness in a highly active condition and 
resting upon a foundation more firm and 
secure, and with prospects more promis- 
ing than the past has ever known. It 
seems more than probable that this will 
be the situation in any event.” 


Tirsoughout the week a more hopeful 
tone hasbeen evident on the Los An- 
geles Stock Exchange and it appears the 
time for sale of securities and stocks ai 
rock bottom prices has passed. Home 
m@elephone preferred has been the fea- 
Memesoi the week, scoring a rise of three 
points in two days, while Home ‘Tele- 
phone refunding bonds have also been 
much in demand. Bank stocks are fre- 
quently called for, with few sellers. Ten 
shares of Commercial National changed 
hands at $190. First National is strong, 
at this writing standing at bid $58, 
asked $615. A number of oil stocks were 
in demand following dividend notices, 
particularly Western Union, West Coast 
and Amalgamated. Union Oil was 
strong, hovering close to $55. Los An- 
geles Investment suffered a slump fol- 
lowing the findings of the jury which 
tried the former directors, but recovered 
to nearly its former figure. Big Jim 
continues the mining feature, gaining 
daily with many sales reported. There 
was little activity in seasoned bonds, but 
a strong tone was noticeable. 


Banks and Banking 


Ten of the twelve federal reserve 
banks are now making expenses. Those 
which are failing to show any profits as 
yet are Minneapolis and St. Louis. Judg- 
ment of financiers of national standing 
seems to be that the federal reserve sys- 
tem has proved its worth. It 1s not yet 


a money maker although two of the 
banks earned 6 per cent in June. The 


Federal Reserve Board will shortly is- 
sue a statement showing the profits and 
losses of each of the twelve banks up to 
July 1, 1915. An interesting feature in 
connection with the forthcoming report 
is that it will show that the southern re- 
serve banks began to pay expenses earlier 
than those in the north. The question 
ot whether or not the number of reserve 
banks shall be eventually reduced to 
eight or nine is still discussed by sev- 
eral of the men who had much to do 
with framing the system and will come 
up before congress at the next session. 
Financiers generally seem to favor keep- 
ing the system as it is. 


Increase of £7,020,000 in the reserve 
of the Bank of England is shown in the 
last weekly statement. Bullion showed 
a gain of £6,300,000. The proportion of 
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reserve to liability was 18.08 per cem, 
COMMpArca wiklewacg/ per cent tor the 
preceding week. 


Kighteen former private banks in lowa 
have been chartered by the state banx- 


ing department since January 1. lowa 
now has S3l savings banks, SIY state 


banks and Zl] trust companies. 


Increased prosperity in Michigan is re- 
flected in the quarterly report of tne 
State banking commissioner which shows 
the state banks have made an aggregate 


gain otf $10,812,925 in the last tnree 
months. 


Kansas banks now have more money 
on deposit than at any other time in the 
history ot the state. ‘Lhe recent call 
shows a total ot $129,918,990.51, an in- 
crease Ot more than $1,5UU,UUU over tne 
highest previous record, established last 
kepruary. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 

United States Steel Corporation's re- 
port tor the quarter ending June 30 
showed a greatly improved condition in 
the steel and iron industry. Atter pay- 
ing the dividend of 134 per cent for the 
quarter on the preterred stock there re- 
Nained a Surplus of $8,28/, 645. In the 
preceding quarter there was a dehcit or 
$9,389,861. No action was taken on the 
common stock dividend, which has been 
suspended since the last quarter ot 1914. 


Sales of Canadian bonds for the first 
six months of the present year amounted 
to $128,659,206. Of this amount the 
United States took $60,29/,//2, Great 
Britain $41,175,000 and Canada $27,18o,- 
434, It is announced that sales ot high- 
grade Canadian bonds in this country 
have been larger this year than in any 
previous similar period. 


World Film Corporation report for 
the year ended June 27, 1915, shows net 
profits of $185,292, ‘Lhe Peerless Fea- 
tures Producing Company for the same 
period shows profits ot $143,732. In each 
case this is equivalent to 13 per cent 
earned on the stock. 


Directors of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 134 per cent on the 
preterred stock, payable Oct. 1 to holders 
of record Sepia: 


Net earnings of the Northwestern for 
the twelve months ending June 30, 1915, 
after taxes, show a decrease of only 
$121,064. Gross earnings for the twelve 
months show a falling off of $3,779,650, 
so the comparatively small decline in net 
shows the extent to which expenses have 
been reduced during the year. June gross 
shows a decrease of $551,746, while net 
after taxes gained $300,653. 


More than 600,000 stockholders own 
more than 8,600 millions of dollars worth 
o: Ainericam “ratwoatl) stocks. © The av- 
erage holdings of this great army is 83 
shares each. 


Corporation securities which mature 
this month will total the smallest amount 
in the current year, amounting to not 
more than $33,000,000. The largest ma- 
turity for August is $16,000,000 Wabash 
Railroad 6 per cent receivers’ certificates. 
Maturities for the full year approximate 


$840,000,000. 


United Cigar Stores has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 134 per cent, which 
is an increase in the annual rate from 6 
to 7 per cent. 


Napoleon is augmented by “The Story 
of Napoleon’s Death Mask,” by G. L. 
De St. M. Watson. It is an historical 
and at the same time a critical account 
of the truest physical presentment of 
the world’s greatest conqueror and ad- 
ministrator. The strength of the book 
lies in the fact that the author has stud- 
ied original sources, and has made re- 
searches aimongst the Contemporary 
Press, the Lowe -Papers¥jemem by tis 
means proving beyond a doubt (a doubt 
which hitherto has existed) that the 
death-mask so long attributed to Autom- 
marchi, the Italian surgeon, is of English 
authorship, 
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Aietist 7, 19% 





Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 


394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Iexempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 





GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


IGHTY of the most active agents of 


the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York this week visited Los 
Angeles. The men are those who each, 
individually, wrote at least $250,000 in in- 
surance in the year which ended June 30 
and are the guests of the society on a 
trip to the expositions. They were ac- 
companied by a number of the high ofh- 
cials of the company, including George 
T. Wilson, vice-president; Henry L. 
Rosenfeld, vice-president; William Alex- 
ander, secretary; Dr. T. H. Rockwell, 
chief medical director; and W. E. Tay- 
lor, superintendent of agencies. George 
A. Rathbun, Los Angeles agent of the 
Equitable, was host at a luncheon at the 
Los Angeles Athletic Club at which a 
number of local insurance men were 
present to greet the visitors. There 
were 125 guests at the affair. That the 
year 1914, despite general depression, was 
a better one for the Equitable than the 
preceding one was brought out by Mr. 
Alexander, who called attention to a 
$15,000,0G0 increase of business over the 
previous year and an increase in July, 
1915, of $1,500,000 over the same monta 
last year. The Equitable men will go to 
San Diego early next week and will then 


visit San Francisco. They are now in 
Salta Banaras 
Stanley Otis, whose head probably 


carries more insurance figures than any 
other man in America, has been a Los 
Angeles visitor this week. Mr. Otis is 
actuary of the Bureau of Compensation 
Insurance at New York and as_ such 
complies the rates upon which compen- 
sation policies are sold in every state in 
the union. While here Mr. Otis was the 
guest of the Los Angeles Casualty Un- 
derwriters at a luncheon in the red room 
of the Angelus Hotel. He made a short 
address in which he gave a number ot 
illuminating facts upon the care with 
which insurance rates are fixed, based on 
statistics which have been collected with 
care for many years. He emphasized 
the fact that rates are not guess work 
but are established on an absolute basis 
of cost and that the whole thing in in- 
Surance is not to get business but to get 
it at a figure which will give the com- 
panies an honest profit. Mrs. Otis, who 
accompanied her husband on his visit to 
the Pacific Coast, told friends here that 
while Mr. Otis was compiling the Cali- 
fornia rate book, following the adoption 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
she scarcely saw him for two montlis, so 
busy was he on the California book 
which was the hardest to compile of any 
that has been issued by the bureau for 
many years. 

With twenty-four charter members the 
Casualty Inspectors’ Association of Cali- 
fornia has been organized. Its general 
place of meeting will be San Francisco, 
although it is considered likely in Los 
Angeles that several local inspectors will 
join. The officers are B. A. Dole, 
Frankfort-General, president; E. C. 
Woods, London Guarantee and Acc1- 
dent, vice-president; O. J. Smith, Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau, secretary 
and treasurer. The standing committee 
Cousists of 1. ©. Thayer, London and 
Lancashire; J. B. Munson, Hartford 
Accidemt) and Indemnity: L. D, Aigler 
Employers’ Liability. 

Many events of interest are being 
planned at San Francisco in connection 
with the American Life Convention, 
which will meet there early in October. 
The first day of the World Insurance 
Congress. October 4, has been desig- 
nated American Life Convention Day at 
the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position. Ceremonies of presentation of 
a bronze plaque to the American Life 
convention will be held in front of the 
Tower of Jewels in the afternoon. The 
presentation address will be made by W. 


L. Hathaway, commissioner of the 
World's Insurance Congress. At Del 
Monte, preceding the meeting of the 
convention, a golf tournament will be 


held September 28 and 29 under the aus- 
pices of the California insurance com- 
panies, in which all insurance men are 
invited to participate. 


Elizabeth and Witham FE. Towne, asso- 
ciate editors of The Nautilus Magazine 
are to be in Los Angeles next week. 
Mrs. Towne, whose efforts to spread 
New Thought ethics have been untiring, 
will deliver a series of seven lectures un- 
der the auspices of the Metaphysical Li- 
brary in the Black Building. She can be 
addressed care of Miss Reesburg at 
room 911. 





What Our 


Economy Does 
for You! 


By occupying up-stairs quarters 
we Save enough in rentals to 
pay an additional 1% on your 
Savings. 


Five per cent instead of Four 
per cent! 


Safety and security, as in other 
banks, is assured by a strict 
conformance to State Banking 
regulations and the supervision 
and regular examination by the 
Superintendent of Banks. 


HIBERNIAN 
Savings Bank 


SECOND FLOOR 
Hibernian Building 


Spring at Fourth 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
July 2G eis a. 

(Non-Coal) 021665 

Notice is hereby given that Ludwig 
Schmid, of Cornell, California, who, on 
February 27, 1914, made homestead en- 
try, No. 021665, for Lot 9, Section 31, 
Township 1 N., Range 18 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention 
to make commutation Proof, to estab- 
lish claim to the land above described, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, 
at 9:00 a. m., on the 14th day of Sep- 
tember, 1915. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Seeley 
Kimpton, Mary L. Kimpton, Nathan 
Gordon, Augustus Carter, all of Cornell, 
California. JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Los Angeles 

Charles A. Elder, W. D. Deeble and G. 
M. Derby, former directors of Los An- 
geles Investment Company found gulity 
in federal court of fraud. Other former 
directors all acquitted. 

Pacitic Saengerfest meets here, 

Avalon declared free and open port by 
Superior court judge. 

_House of representatives committee on 
rivers and harbors visits city and port. 
Iiremen offer compromise over two- 
platoon system. 
Californian 

: Commercial Law League meets in Pasa- 
Giiere 

supreme court defines Santa Monica’s 
city government. 

secretary Wilson speaks at Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition on labor 
problems. 
_ German-American alliance meets at San 
Vrancisco., 
United States 


Charies Becker executed. 

Speculation in war shares at fever heat. 

lederal and state governments conduct 
probe into Eastland disaster at Chicago. 

Disastrous storms over middle west. 

Floods in Pennsylvania. 

Foreign 

Russians retreat from Blonie line, War- 
saw still holds out. 

Daughter of Ambassador Page married 
in London. 

Order restored in Hayti. 

Central and South American envoys dis- 
cuss Wilson's plan for pacification of 
Mexico. 


Philip Curtiss, whose life, like that of 
the hero of his novel, “The Ladder,” has 
been far from monotonous, once occu- 
pied the post of automobile editor on a 
Hartford newspaper. In those days, he 
says, that meant an exciting position, “as 
every manufacturer tried to advertise his” 
car by racing. The newspaper men in 
the city arranged @ race Of tmelr OWN onc 
time in the dead of winter which, how- 
ever, was not ameemeeeensas al! the cars 
concerned except one turned over, in- 
cluding the one in which I was riding. 
This hapened again a few years later, 
and nO@emem@emtald £0 rid out-of a 
walk. The hurrah boys days of the auto- 
mobile were great fun, however,” 
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Install 


Homephone 
Automatic 


Desk Phone 





and enjoy all the advantages any desk 
phone can offer---PLUS the Home- 


phone automatic features. 


This desk phone contains the auto- 
matic dial. On this dial you form 
your number and do your ringing, 
without intermediation of a central 
girl. You never fail to connect im- 
mediately with the number you ring. 


For Installation Call F-98 














ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 


THROUGH THE “‘KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” 


r0) PAYS ALL 


~ TRANSPORTATION 


"** EXPENSE 


Including All Side Trips 


and 


RESERVED SEAT 





Los Angeles to 


San Bernardino 
Riverside 


Redlands 


And All Their Scenes 
of Beauty 








Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 


World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 
San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 














SS 
Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Buildtng, Los Angeles 
or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA. GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 








We Please The Consumers of 


“L. A. GAS” 


By Serving Them A Reliable Fuel 
At A Low Price 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 





Home 10003 Main 8920 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFFICERS 
W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
f ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK + Wo RAMBOZ, Cashier, ent 


Capital, $1,000, 00 0. 


I S E c =. 
. E. Cor, Sixth and Spring Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 





A. J. WATERS, President. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK B. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
SS. W. Cor. Third and Spring Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus $500,000; 
Undivided Profits, $235,441.61. 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. 
GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Capital, $325,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 


- IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth. 

EK. FISHBURN, President. 
S. McKELE, Cashier. 


Capital, $500,000.00; sean and 
Undivided Profits, $200,00 0. 


| ji OE nn EEE 
W. A. BONYNGE, P lent. 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK Me residen 


S. HEATON, Cashier. 
‘401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. 


TATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA ae 
iN WN. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


Capital, $300, 000: Surplus and 
Undadivided Profits, $180,600.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, Présidene 
IRST NATIONAL BANK Ww. T. S& HAMMOND, Cashier. 


: Sc en $1,500,000; Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Profits, Ri 502,664; Deposits 


$20,000,000 
TARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT.BANK 3, W;, HEUUMANL  Cashien, 


F : Capital, $1,500,000. 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 
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Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Amerienn Plan 





Regular Tariff Prevails 
Throughout 
Exposition Year 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal. 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
834 South Spring Street. 


Worth Seeing = 








Gur Safe Deposit Depart- 
ment is the largest in the 
United States. 

This department 
over 15,000 boxes of Various 
sizes besides storage space for 
trunks, ete. 














contains 


To Chicago, Denver, 
St. Paul and East 


Three Limited Trains for Your 


Vacation Excursions 
to Eastern Cities 


A box surrounded by all of 
the sufeguards of this depar- 
ment muy be had for 2 Tittle 
as $2.50 per year. 

Trunks and other waluzble 
packages may be stored for 


Going on various dates in August 
and September; good returning until as little as 50c per month. 


October 31st. You are cordially invited 
Chicago and return $72.50 to visit this department 
whether you care to make use 
New York ‘‘ oe 110.70 


And many other points greatly re- ing. 
duced. Go one way and return an- 
other if you wish, but be sure to go 
via the 


of it or not. It is worth see- 


J. F. Sartori, President 


CGURITY TRvst 
= SAVINGS BAN KEK. 


Savings Commercial Trust 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 
and UNION PACIFIC 


Tickets and Information at 601 So. 
Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 


in the Southwest 


Spring St. and 120 W. 6th St, Los 
Angeles, and outside offices. 


$43,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


: EQUITABLE BRANCH 


| First and Te 
a 


BEKINS| 


FIRE-PROOF STORAGE 
250 South Broadway 


Resources over 





WY : 

Polls FL ocUO) 

anh Aine T\ 
ONES NG. 

ESN . ed 


| SANS IS Ala 


3 URANCES 









Y. M. GC. A. Auto School 


HAS COURSES FOR OWNERS, 
OPERATORS AND REPAIRMEN 


WHY SHOULDN’T YOU KNOW YOUR OWN AUTOMOBILE 


731 South Hope Street 
10822; Main 8380 








Phones: 
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—Continuing the first great general underpriced sale of shoes that 
Bullock's has advertised in the First Floor Shoe Store in a year— 


he first quotation of comparative prices on shoes in 191 5— 


should welcome— 


—In addition to broken and short lines from regular stocks there are many lines that are practically 
complete in the run of sizes— 


—A Clearance that concerns style footwear, practical footwear—all up to Bullock’s standard—in 
great volume —and that includes many of the best shoe fashions at remarkable undermarkings—hundreds 
of pairs—ever so many models have been grouped at three new new and very low Clearance prices— 


~ $6, $/ and $8 Shoes, Now $4.85 


—The most wanted styles of the present season— 


—-Style footwear that has been selling at $6, $7 and $8 pair and includes the popular shades in fine 
kid—side lace boots, side lace oxfords; the latest pumps—button boots, lace boots of patent colt with 
fine colored kid tops, and combination color effects that are so popular now. Bullock’s finest footwear included in 
this lot—sizes in some cases are broken—but good assortments in all—$6.00, $7.00, $8.00 values at $4.85. 


$5 and $6 Shoes in Clearance at $3.85 


-——Style footwear—many of the most desirable models of the season. Button boots in combination 
color effects, white pumps. patent leather pumps, pumps in all leathers, satin evening slippers in 
colors and daintily beaded. No matter what footwear you intend to buy this group doubtlessly 
includes a wanted style at a marked saving. Sizes are good—assortments are good—many 


hundreds of pairs of $5.00 and $6.00 shoes at $3.85. 


$3.50 and $4.00 Shoes, Clearance at $7.65 


—Yes, even some $5.00 values in the lot—this group includes so many styles and patterns that 
it is difficult to particularize. Sufficient to say that Bullock’s $3.50 and $4.00 footwear, including boots, oxfords, 
pumps and slippers in ever so many leathers and in desirable styles is to be included in this lot. Military lace 
boots, oxfords, good pump effects, in fact the largest group of desirable footwear we have ever had in any sale in 


this section—$3.50 and $4.00 footwear at $2.65. —First Floor. 





iranvey a? Seavemis 





—The opportunity that scores and scores of women have been waiting for and that every woman 





